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PREFACE. 
j From the commencement of our Government there have been two 
| antagonistic principles contending for the mastery—Slavery and Freedom. 
In the very heart of our democracy, the element of the most haughty 
and intolerant aristocracy has been nurtured, by the institution of human 
bondage. ‘The most repulsive features of the old Enropean fendalism have 
thus been transplanted into our Republic. The slaveholders, accustomed 
to despotic power over the wretched serfs, whom they hiave driven, by 
the lash, to till their soil, have assumed a sort of baronial arrogance over 
all men who do not own slaves, and have claimed to be the only gentle: 
men, and the legitimate rulers of this land. But freedom has outstripped 
slavery in this race. And, consequently, the slaveholders, unreconciled 
to the loss of supremacy, strive to destroy the temple of liberty, wish- 
ing to raise themselves into lords and potentates, over the ruin of their 
country. x 


The conflict in which our nation is now involved, is simply a desperate 
struggle, on the part of the slaveholders, to retain, by force of arms, that 
domination in the government of this Republic, which they had so long 
held, and which, by the natural operation of the ballot-box, they were 
slowly but strely losing. We have here, simply the repetition of that 

| great conflict, which, for ages, has agitated our globe—the conflict between 
aristocratic usurpation and popular rights. The battle has assumed the 
most momentous attitude, since it arrays, on either side, all the intel- 
lectnal and material energies developed by the nineteenth century. 

It is impossible for one to write the history of this strife and not incur 
the censure of one or the other of these parties, so implacably arrayed 
against each other. There are many in the North, who are in cordial 
sympathy with the slaveholding aristocracy, and who would gladly sea 
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and transient peace, bow their necks to the yoke of aristocratic 
ee, and enthrone despotism in our land, there is an end, for ages 
me, of all hope of free institutions, 
’ “There are some who say that war is the greatest of calamities, and 
that we had, therefore, better let the slaveholders have their own way, 
ther to take the control of the government, or to secede, and to establish 
boundaries as they may plense, This is the dotage of amiability, 
re is not an intelligent man, North or South, who does not know that 
eparation is eternal war, Who shall fix the boundaries? Who shall 
wwe Washington? Who shall have Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, Ken- 
ky, Tennessee, Texas, and the mouths of the Mississippi? Shall we 
sy to the slavcholders, that they may take what they please? We must 
7 this, or we must fight, 
And suppose a division were made, to which each party, exhausted 
yy the war, would, for the moment, reluctantly consent. How is it 
ible that two hostile nations, with institutions inveterately antago- 
tic, should live in peace, side by side, with no natural barriers or boun- 
ie g each other along a line of more than three thousand miles, 
mthe Atlantic to the Pacific, There are vast navigable rivers, rising in 
theone domain, and opening into the ocean throngh the other. On the one 
file there is freedom, with all its ennobling institutions sustained by free 
© §eech, a free pulpit and a free press—with universal education, and 
her honored, and equality of rights for rich and poor, On the other 
Sie there is slavery, with its debasing associate institutions of compulsory 
igorance, and slave marts, and oyerscers’ lashes, with wide-spread igno- 
Tuve—the pulpit, the press and speech, all being gagged by the most 
urdenting despotism. Slaves are escaping from the one realm pursued 
| ltheir masters with shotted guns and bloodhounds, In the other they 
received with Christian sympathy, heir wounds are washed, their 
"liters filed off, and their famished bodies fed, while baying bloodhounds 
| ad human monsters still more ferocious, are driven back to their own 
"tuk realm, gnashing their teeth with rage as they ery out, “You are 
tailing our property.” Is it possible that two such nations ean live in 
"face, without even a hill or rivulet to separate them! There is not an 
# man in America who dreams of it. 
of the rebellion never entertained the idea, for a single 
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moment, that secession was thus to leave two equal nations, side by sida, 
Secession was merely the mode through which the whole of the United 
States, with perhaps the exception of New England, was to be tram 
formed from free republic into a great slaveholding oligarchy. New 
England was to be left ont, a power so feeble, that it could be chastised 
whenever the slaveholders deemed that it merited chastisement. Thee 
are but two alternatives before us. Peaceful separation is a dream, which 
an amiable girl may cherish, but which no intelligent man, North o 
Either slavery must be the 





nt power on this Continent or freedom. The rebels having fiiled 
tu carry their point at the ballot-box, have appealed to the sword. 
A more delicate task than the writing of this History can not well be 


South, deems to be a permanent possibi 





domii 





imagined. Nearly all thé prominent actors are still living. Jealousy, 
uses, impartial judgment will declare, that too 
ibed tu some, while not sufficient eminence his 


and probably, in many 






great merit has been a 
been given to others, The most scrupulous conseientiousness will not pro 
tect trom such errors, 

In reference to the descriptions of battles, the course of the writet 
won to omit those minute and complicated details, which even the 





has 
pen of a Thiers or a Napier can not make interesting to the genet 
reader, and to give the comprehensive plan which every intelligent m® 
can understand, A man need not be an architect, to entitle him to cO™ * 


ug. One may pronounce a spe 





denm the bungling plan ef a buil 








as stupid and silly, though himself net an orator. One need not be 
ot We 


and tally. Military ap 





Teint, to enable him to discern military incompetens 

2 must not take refuge behind the chield, tha-—~ 
amenable te the criticism of ordinary intelligence— 
ians can not 
preéminently the science of common 
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An intel ty will pronounce judgment, and, in the 














xigment, upon the ability or the incompetency of its 
is the sentiment to be tolerated, that if 
y school, he attains such an elevation, 


A verrect 





Net for one mom 


ent men in the land, are ineapable of 


wise an or a fool 





1 and the ckecution of a battle, the writer has 


per report has been more correct, more:truthful, than the oficial 
A man may be a good general, and yet may give a confused 
if the conflict. The talent for vivid description is rare, combining 
xcessarily does, great command of language, and that inborn deli- 
id sensitivenéss of soul, which enables one to select the salient 
f the action, and to omit the rest. The English language may be 
iin vain for more glowing descriptions, for more gorgeous word 
3, than may be found from the pens of some of the reporters to the 
journals of our country. 
Hon. Edward Everett once inquired of the Duke of Wellington, 
ng the battle of Waterloo. The Duke, with that singular good 
which ever characterized him, replied, “By comparing and study- 
various descriptions of the battle, by English, French and German 
a man of sense can acquire a better knowledge of it, at the present 
mm any one, even the commander-in-chief, could get, at the time, 
reonal observation.” 
fact that a man was present at a battle does not imply necessarily 
knows much about it. The battle may rage over many square 
‘The individual combatant is perhaps confined to a very limited 
uried in smoke, and all the energies of his soul s0 concentrated 
e claims of each moment, that he has no opportunity for observa- 
any of the battles of this rebellion, spread through forests and 
and over hills, leagues in extent. The battle often continued 
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22 CIVIL WAR IN AMERIOA. 


Till wo dig up the tree, 
‘And burn its every root” 


The Hon. Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, speaking of the antagonism of these 
two systems, said, in the Senate of the United States, on the 5th of De- 
cember, 1860: 

“Sir, disguise the fact as you will, there is an enmity between the 
Northern and the Southern people, which is deep and enduring, and you 
never can eradicate it—never. Look at the spectacle exhibited on this 
floor. How is it? There are the Northern Senators on that side; here 
the Southern Senators on this side. How much social intercourse is there 
between us? You sit upon your side, silent and gloomy. We sit upon 
ours, with knit brows and portentous scowls. Here are two hostile bodies 
on this floor; and it is but a type of the feeling which exists between the 
two sections. We are enemies as much as if we were hostile states. We 
have not lived in peace. We are not now living in peace. It is not 
expected that we shall ever live in peace.” 

Hon. Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said, in the continuation of the same 
debate, “This is'a war of sentiment and opinion, by one form of society 
against another form of society.” 

The remarks of the IIon. Garret Davis, a Senator from Kentucky, are 
instructive and to the point. “The Cotton States, by their slave labor, 
have become wealthy, and many of their planters have princely revenues 
—from $50,000 to $100,000 a year. This wealth has begot pride, and 
insolence, and ambition, and these points of the Southern character have 
been displayed most insultingly in the halls of Congress. As a class, the 
wealthy cotton growers are insolent, they are proud, they are domineering, 
they are ambitious. They have monopolized the government in its honors, 
for forty or fifty years, with few interruptions. When they saw the sceptre 
about to depart from them, in the election of Lincoln, sooner than give up 
office and the spoils of office, in their mad and wicked ambition they 
determined to disrupt the old Confederation, afd erect a new one whercin 
they would have undisputed power. Nine out of ten of the Northern 
people were sound pon the subject. They were opposed to the extension 
of Slavery, and I'do not condemn them for that; but they were willing to 
accord to the Slaveholders all their constitutional rights.” 

There is indeed one cause, and but one cause, for this animosity. It is 
the antagonism between the system of aristocratic privilege and demo- 
cratic equality. One takes a very narrow view of this question, in regard- 
ing it as one which affects a particular race, the African alone. It is as 
broad as humanity. This question of races is merely one of science, not 
of morals. Blumenbach endeavors to class the human family into five 
different varieties: 1. The Caucasian or European. 2. The Tartar. 3. The 
American Indian. 4. The Malay. 5. The Negro. But this division is 
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soon after died. In the division of the estate, I and my eldest son fe 

the wife. My husband and four little children remained the propert: 
the children of our master. The wife took me and my son from my i 
band and children, and from Maryland, our home, to Virginia, where: 
opened a tavern. I have never heard from, or seen, my husband and c 
dren since. Soori a slave trader came along, and she sold to him my # 
for fifteen hundred dollara. He was taken down South, and I know n 
what has become of him. When the soldiers came from the North, I fel 
in my heart, that they were my friends. My mistress told me that the 
were going to take all the slaves, and sell them in Cuba, to pay the expense 
of the war. Many of the slaves believed this, and were frightened. I dic 
not believe it. I told my mistress, that she had torn me from my husband 
and children, had sold my son, and that I supposed that she would sell me 
whenever she wished to; and that I did not think that the Yankees could 
treat me worse than that. After the battle of Bull Run, I escaped, ina 
dark night, and felt my way along by the ruts, in the road to the lines of 
the Northen army. Here I have been received kindly. And oh! I do 
hope that when this war is ended I shall not be delivered back again to my 
cruel mistress.” 

I can not shut from my memory the look of settled sadness with which 
this story was told. Such are the outrages to which slavery introduces a 
Christian wife and mother. The ministers and the churches, at the South, 
generally, said that this institution was divine, and that they were deter- 
mined that it should be extended through all the Territories of the United 
States. The voico of the North was almost equally unanimous in the 
declaration, that the institution was a great wrong upon human nature, 
and that, thongh the Constitution gave them no power to touch it in the 
States where it existed, they had the right, and they would exercise it, to 
shut it out from the Territories. No one can understand. the subsequent 
movements of the war, who has not in his mind a distinct idea of this the 
nature of its origin. 

The slaveholders also demanded, in addition to the right of the general 
extension of slavery, that the laws of the Free States should be so changed 
as to enable them to hold their enslaved servants at the North temporarily, 
while, at the same time, they refused to allow a Northern gentleman even 
to enter their States with a free hired colored servant. If a ship, sailing 
from a Northern port, had, in its employ, a colored sailor or cook,—and 
were that ship, in the way of business or by stress of weather, to put in 
at a Southern port, the colored man was seized, and thrust into jail until 
the ship was ready again to weigh anchor. It was feared that he might 
communicate to his brethren in bondage, some light upon the rights of 
man, So much annoyance was caused by these arrests and imprisonments 
of the free citizens of the Northern States, that Massachusetts sent one of 
her most distinguished citizens, the Hon. Mr. Hoar, as an embassador to 
the State Government of South Carolina, to inquire, in a friendly spirit, 
if an evil of so much magnitude might not in some way be redressed. 

The slaveholders resented even such a pacific movement as this, as an 
unpardonable insult. A mob of gentlemen of property and standing, 
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of twenty millions at the North, had but one vote. But the Southern 
planter had his property represented in Congress. The slaveholder, with 
800 elaves valued at less than one million, was equal in his representation 
in Congress to 480 free Northerners. He held in his own hand the votes 
of these 480 men, who, in his own view, and so far as the rights of freemen 
are concerned, were no more men than the horses and the oxen in North- 
ern barns. 

The North felt the humiliation of this arrangement, and yet were not 
at all disposed to disturb it. They would abide by the Constitution. But 
they were unalterably resolved that such an arrangement ehould not extend 
any further. The practical operation of this “compromise” was this. The 
six slaveholding Gulf States, by the census of 1860, contained 2,311,260 
free white citizens. The single Free State of Ohio contained 2,339,599 cit- 
izens, And yet Ohio could send but eighteen representatives to Congress, 
while the slaveholders could send twenty-eight. In addition to all this, the 
slaveholders of these States were represented by twelve Senators, while the 
free citizens of Ohio were represented but by two. And yet the energies 
of freedom so infinitely surpass those of slavery, that the free North was 
perfectly willing to abide by these “compromises” of the Constitution, 
being fully conscious that, even with all these advantages in favor of slavery, 
freedom would eventually win the day. 

The elaveholders were equally conscious of the fact. They saw the tide 
of free emigration rolling rapidly over the prairies of the West, and new 
States carved out with almost miraculous rapidity. It was evident that, 
under the natural workings of the Custitution, the votes of freemen would 
soon entirely outnumber those of a pri and aristocratic class, and 
therefore they resolved to dissolve the Union, break up the Constitution, 
and reconstruct the Government upon a basis which should continue the 
power they had so long exercised, in their own hands, 

By the same census of 1860, the total population of the Free States and 
Territories was 21,816,952. The free white population of the eleven States 
which soon raised the standard of rebellion, was 5,531,630. This was the 
trpuble. Slavery had drifted into the minority. It was circumscribed and 
prohibited expansion by the votes of freemen. Under these circumstances 
the South would listen to no “compromise,” which was not capitulation. 
They demanded the reorganization of the Government, upon a basis which 
would give slavery the preponderating power. 

Neither was it possible to permit them to depart. Five millions 
demanded that twenty-one millions should surrender to them the Capital 
at Washington, with all its historic associations and treasures. They 
demanded the mouths of the Mississippi, which the nation had purchased 
at a vast expense, that the boundless regions of the North West, where 
hundreds of’ millions must eventually dwell, might have free access to the 
ocean, They demanded all the forts on the Southern Atlantic coast, and 
in the Gulf of Mexica, forts eeeential to the protection of the ever increas- 
ing commerce of the North, They dewanded permission, to drive, with 
the enengivs af tire and sword, all loyal men_ont of the border States of 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, aud out of Western Virginia, that those 
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vember, 1860, throughout all the United States. The polls were closed at 
sundown. The votes were counted by midnight; and in seven : 
through the marvels of the Telegraph, the eventful result was flashed 
through the whole breadth of the land, excepting California, embracing 
points more than three thousand miles apart. The popular vote for 
Electors stood, 1,857,610 for Lincoln; 1,365,976 for Douglas; 847,958 
for Breckinridge, and 591,613 for Bell. This vote, according to the Con- 
stitution, gave seventeen States out of thirty-three for Lincoln; eleven for 
Breckinridge; three for Bell; and one, Missouri, with three-sevenths of 
New Jersey, for Douglas. Though Mr. Douglas had so many votes 
scattered throughout the United States, as in but one State he had a 
majority, they availed him nothing. 

The Electoral vote of each State, carefully sealed, is conveyed to 
‘Washington, and there, in the Ilall of the House of Representatives, the 
members of the Senate being present, the’votes are counted, and the result 
announced. At 10 o'clock in the morning of the 15th of February, 1861, 
Pennsylvania Avenue was thronged with crowds pressing towards the 
Capitol. It was a season of great excitement, for the day after the election 
it was perfectly known what the announcement would be; and the slave- 
holders, molding the passions of the masses of the South at their will, had 
uttered many threats, that the announcement should not be made, and 
that the Government should be broken up in a row. Washington was a 
slaveholding city, in the midst of a slaveholding region, and any number 
of desperadoes could be summoned there, at a few hours’ notice, from 
Maryland and Virginia. 

James Buchanan, an intimidated old man, was then in the Presidential 
chair, having been placed there os the candidate of the slaveholders, and 
the nation could placo but little reliance, in that crisis, upon his efficiency, 
and reposed but little confidence in his patriotism. But, providentially, 
Gencral Winfield Scott, the veteran and universally revered head of the 
American army, had drawn to the Capital the batteries which won the 
ficld at Buena Vista. Their frowning guna, ready to sweep the streets, 
overawed the conspirators. At 13 o'clock, Mr. Pennington, Speaker of 
the Hose, called tho House to order, when the Chaplain, Rev. Thomas 
Stockton, offered an impressive prayer, closing with the following words: 

“ Bless the outgoing Administration. May it close its labors in peace, 
without further violence, and without any stain of blood. And we pray 
for the incoming Administration ; that thy blessing may rest on the Presi- 
dent elect, in his journey hitherward; that thy good Providence may be 
around him day and night, guarding and guiding him at every step; and 
we pray, that he may be peacefully and happily inaugurated, and after- 
wards, by pure, wise, and prudent counsels that he may administer the 
Government in such a manner, as that thy name may be glorified, and the 
welfare of the people, in all their relations, be advanced, and that our 
example of civil and religious liberty may be followed in all the world.” 

A meszage was then sont, informing the Senate that the House was 
waiting to receive them, in anter that, in joint body, the Electoral votes 
might be opened and counted, Aa the Senate entered the Hall of Repre- 
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smistives, the Honse rose, and remained standing until the Senators took 
barged segeirdgapictt before the Speaker’s deak. Vice-Presi- * 
who was one of the candidates for the Presidency, and 
Sindy cittue ef te ca he held, presided coe the Benaie took his seat 
ie alt of the Spee As soon as order was restored, Vice-President 
Tose, said: 

“We have sseembled, pursuant to the Constitution, in‘order that the 
deetoral votes may be counted, and the result declared for President and 
‘Vieo President, for the term commencing on the 4th of March, 1861 ; and it 
ismade my duty, under the Constitution, to open the certificates of election 
in the presence of the two Houses, and I now proceed to the performance 
efthst duty.” He then took the package of each State, one after the other, 
Ineke the seal, and handed it to the Tellers to be counted. 

The scene then and there presented, was one which has never been 
puilleled in the United States. The galleries were crowded with the 
‘tut distinguished personages in the land, who had beén drawn, by the 
mementous occasion, to the city. Some looked cheerful and hopeful ; some, 
with compressed lips, were pale and anxious; while many notorious con- 
wgirators were seen in groups, gloomy and threatening. There was deathly 
tleace as the result was announced, which was as follows: One hundred 
tad eighty votes were cast for Abraham Lincoln. Seventy-two for John O. 
Breckinridge. Thirty-nine for John Bell. Twelve for Stephen A. Douglas. 
‘This gave Abraham Lincoln » majority of fifty-seven over all the other 
| candidates, Whereupon the Vice-President rising, said: 

“Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, having received a majority of the whole 
number of Electoral votes, is duly elected President of the United States, 
for the fonr years commencing on the 4th of March, 1861, And Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, having received a majority of the whole number of 
Electoral votes, is duly elected Vice-President for the same term.” 

He then announced, that the business being completed, for which the 
two Houses had assembled, the Senate would return to their own chamber. 
The members of the House rose, and remained standing until the Senators 
had eft the Hall. The five thousand spectators crowding the galleries 
slaitly retired, and Abraham Lincoln stood forth before the world, the 
constitutionally elected President of the United States, 


CHAPTER II. 
PROGRESS OF THE CONSPIRACY. 


‘Teeacuery or Bocuanan's Casneet—Pxace Concrnss.—Piax or Hon. J. J. Carrraxpm— 
‘Nowage oy Souruxen Leapens.—Lerren or YuEe—Fonts a7 CHARLEsTO—RAIsng THB 
U. 8. Flag at Sumren.—Sreamzn Stan or THe West—Jovuxer oF Mu. Lircoux—Piows 
For Mz. Lincoun’s AssassiNaTION.—COMSPTRATORS FOILED.—SPREOH oF Jurr. Davin—On 
Gamization or SouTuERN CoNFEDERACY—REBEL ATROCITIES. 


Ow the 7th of November, 1860, it was known that Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States. But he was not to enter upon 
his office until the Fourth of March. In the mean time, the Executive 
Government was virtually in the hands of the slaveholders, and they had 
four months in which to mature their conspiracy. Never was time more 
efliciently employed. James Buchanan, the President of the United 
Btates, had been elected to his office, openly pledged to pursue the general 
policy the slaveholders enjoined. Ie was enthralled by superior minds, 
and dared not assert independence. Ile was thus the pliant tool in the 
hands of the conspirators. In order to assist the slaveholders to retain for 
slavery an equal voice with freedom, in the Senate, he outraged all the 
principles of true democracy, and caused Kansas to be deluged in blood, 
that he might force slavery upon that imperial domain. 

The members of his Cabinet were unscrupulous and dictatorial men, 
who held him with an iron grasp, from which he dared not attempt escape. 
They watched him with an eagle eye, warning, cajoling, threatening, 20 
that he became merely the executive of their will. Howell Cobb, a slave- 
holder from Georgia, was Secretary of the Treasury. When he entered 
upon oftice tho national Treasury was prosperous beyond example. It was 
very important to the conspirators, that the new Government should find 
an empty chest, that they might have no pecuniary means to put down, 
the rebellion, The deed was soon accomplished. The new Administra- 
tion, when it camo into power, found the Treasury exhausted, even to the 
verge of bankruptcy. Upwards of six millions were stolen, and probably 
appropriated to tho work of tho rebellion, The Treasury being thus 
impoverished, Mr. Cobb sent in his resignation, and immediately took 
office under the conspirators. 

Jacob Thompson, a slavcholder from Mississippi, was Secretary of the 
Interior, He exerted all his intlhence to prevent the reénforcement of the 
fortresses, If redutoreed, they could defend themselves from surprise and 
capture by tho rebela. The Star of the West was privately sent with 
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exposition of the plan was to be deferred until a conflict should be brought 
on, which should arouse the pride and passion of the Southern people—ay, ! 
as they termed it, ‘till the Southern heart should be fired.” ; 

The subject was consequently presented in different lights to different | 
sections, Parts were assigned to the advocates of slavery in these sectiony { 
according to the circumstances of each case, and the condition of publis | 
sentiment around them. In South Carolina and the Gulf States, there was ' 
held up the idea of secession as a temporary measure, with a view tos ; 
modification of the Constitution with stronger guaranties for slavery. With | 
out the votes obtained on this theory, in the Gulf States, the cause of seca» 
sion could not, probably, have been carried in any one of them. 

In the Border States the people were to be urged to remain, for a tima, 
neutral. While the people of those States were thus held back from su- 
taining the United States Government, the leaders were to manage the 
State Governments in such a manner as to throw their whole influence and 
power in favor of the insurgents. In the Northern States the idea was 
be circulated among the partisans of their cause, and through them among 
the masses of the people, who were supposed to be so averse to violenss 
and bloodshed, that they could easily be deterred from action, that the 
South, if it chose, had a right to secede, and, at any rate, there was to be 
no coercion exerted over them. Even if coercion were attempted, it was 
said, it would be impossible to subdue the Southern people by force. 

At the commencement of the struggle there were many journals, and 
quite a large party at the North, who favored this view, and who were in 
sympathy with the South, hoping that by the menace of a dissevered Union, 
and the actual commencement of the disintegration, the North would be 
persuaded to yield to the wishes of the slaveholders, and consent to the 
reorganization of the Government upon the basis of slavery. The eympa- 
thizors with slavery, at the North, had no idea of the permanent dissolution 
of the Union. And when they said, ‘The South have a right to secede,” 
it was simply an affirmation, not belief, to induce the North to assent to 
the demands of the South, rather than have the Government overthrown. 

While these ideas wore diligently circulated, by certain presses and 
public speakers, among the masses of the people at the North, the leaders 
of the Pro-slavery party in the Free States took the ground, that, by the 
secession of a State, the Government was actually dissolved. The Gov 
ernment, they said, is a partnership. When some of the partners withdraw, 
the firm is broken up, and those who remain can form any new combina 
tions which they please. They, consequently, began to speak of the lat 
United States. Ideas were industriously disseminated, both here and in 
Europe, of new combinations which were proposed, when it afterward 
appeared that no such plans were thought of, Maine was going to join the 
British dominiona. Now England was to form a separate Confederacy, 
The Mayor of New York, one of the staunchest friends of the secessionists, 
proposed that New York should become a free city, unconnected with any 
State jurisdiction. California was to constitute a separate western empire 
By these and a thousand similar rumors, it was supposed that the public 
mind of the North, and of the community at large, would be so confounded, 
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power to increase it; that he could not send a company there without the 
fact being known before the company arrived. This would certainly pre- 
cipitate action, and it would convey a threat, attended by preparation to 
execute it, and naturally result in bringing about the very collision which 
every mun who loves the peace of his country is now endeavoring to 
avert, 

“In every view of the case, it is in my view, utterly improper that we 
should institute such an inquiry as this. Scnators here this morning spoke 
as if the garrison at Fort Moultrio were in hostile attitude to the City of 
Charleston. If so the garrison should be removed. The site was given, 
as the anny is maintained, for defense. Who will ur can reverse the 


yurpose 7 

“T trust there will be no collision. I trust that these troops are but to 
perform the ordinary, and so far as our country is involved, the peaceful 
function of holding that fort until transferred to other duty. But if there 
be danger, permit me here to say, it is becauso there are troops in it, not 
because the garrison is too weak. Who hears of any danger of the seizure 
of forts where there is no garrison? There stand Forts Pulaski and Jack. 
son, at the mouth of the Savannah river. Who hears of any apprehension 
lest Georgia should seize them? There are Castle Pinkney and Fort Sum- 
ter in Charleston harbor. Who hears of any danger of seizure there? The 
whole danger rises from the presence of the United States troops.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Davis, on the 20th of December. In six days from 
this time, the little garrison in Fort Moultrie, alarmed by the preparations 
making in Charleston for their capture, evacuated the fort at night, and 
took refuge in Fort Sumter. The next morning the rebels in Charleston 
robbed the arsenal, where the traitor Floyd had stored, for their use, ten 
years’ ordinary supplies; and armed bands from the city, thus supplied 
with stolen weapons and munitions of war, immediately seized Forts 
Moultrie and Pinkney, and commenced throwing up batteries for the bom- 
bardment of Sumter. And all this they called a peaceful operation, which 
the United States had no right to resist. Nay more, they went so far as 
clamorously to assert, that the action of the United States Government, in 
moving a fecble garrison from one of its own forts, where it was menaced 
with an assault which it could not resist, to another fort, where it would be 
more eecure, Was an insult to the State of South Carolina, and a declaration 
of war. 

The rebels seized Forts Moultrie and Pinkney on the 27th of Decem- 
ber. On the 4th of January an unarmed steamer, the Star of the West, 
was sent by the United States Government from New York, with supplies 
for the starving garrison in Fort Sumter, and with a reénforcement of 250 
men. In consequence of this decision of the Cabinet Council, the traitor. 
ous Secretary of the Interior, Jacob Thompson of Mississippi, as we have 
before mentioned, telegraphed to the rebels this measure of the Cabinet, 
then eent in his resignation, and hastened to join the rebellion. On the 
9th, the steamer entered the harbor. The rebels had thrown up batteries, 
and immediately opened fire upon it with heavy guns. The unarmed 
steamer narrowly escaping destruction, having been struck by one shot, and 
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the whole previous life time of the State. There has been manifested an 
intolerance of spirit never before known, and what is more, such intoler- 
ance is evidently on the increase, and bodes no good to law and order, and 
to the peace and prosperity of the citizens of the State; and, if not checked 
and repressed, and that without delay, it will lead to riot, revolution, and 
fraternal bloodshed.” 

General Scott was burned in effigy by the students of Franklin Col- 
lege, Georgia. The Montgomery (Alabama) Mail, of February 6, com- 
menting upon this indignity offered to one of the purest, noblest, and most 
patriotic men in our land, whose name will descend to posterity by the 
side of that of Washington, says: 

“This is woll. If any man deserves such infamy, it is the Lieutenant 
General of the (Yankee) United States. And we have » proposition to 
make, thereanent, to all the young men of the South, wherever scattered, 
at school or college, and that is, that they burn this man in effigy, all 
through the South, on the evening of the 4th of March next. General 
Scott deserves this grand infamy. It is meet that his name should descend 
to our posterity as a word of execration.” 

‘An Englishman, by the name of Gardiner, took s farm on shares, near 
Wilmington, North Carolina. All things were going on prosperously with 
him, and he was just ready for his spring planting, when, in February, 8 
gang surrounded his house, arrested him, and threw him into prison as 
a “dangerous” man—one not in favor of slavery. They then sent him, 
his wife, and children, out of the State. Utterly penniless, he was landed 
in New York. All his little property and improvements passed into the 
hands of the rebels. 

‘Two Jerseymen were hung, near Charleston, without trial, on suspicion 
of talking to slaves about liberty. The captain of an English vessel was 
tarred and feathered in Savannah, for allowing a colored stevedore, who 
had becn at work on board his vessel, to sit at the table with him. 

Mr. M. A. Smith, of New Orleans, was in Eufaula, Alabama He 
was arrested by the Vigilance Committee, under the charge of having said, 
that “ Bob Toombs was a traitor, and that the secessionists were thieves‘ 
and robbers.” The result was, that he was taken, without any legal pro- 
ceedings, to a grove, and hung. lis horse and buggy, and his purse con- 
taining $356, were the spoils which fell into the hands of the victora. 

Mr. Jones, of Rock Island, whose narrative is well authenticated, 
escaped from Louisiana under the following circumstances. He had been 
at work for three months, and eighty dollars were due him, when his em- 
ployer charged him with being an abolitionist. He was given five dollars, 
and ordered to leave the State instantly. The remainder of the narrative 
is given in his own words. 

“It would have been madness for me to have staid to collect the money 
due me. I had seen enough to know that any man charged with being an 
abolitionist was certain to be hung or thrown into the river by Lynch law, 
and there were my employer’s two brothers to swear, as they told me they 
would, that I was an abolitionist. Not very long before I left, planter 
had been robbed and murdered on the highway; and there came along on 
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driver to every forty Yankees, would ensure good order and lively work 
- among them. 

Those unacquainted with the state of public opinion at the South, can 
form but a faint conception of the arrogant assumptions of these slave- 
holders. On their remote plantations, surrounded only by their colored 
menfals, not one of whom could testify in any court of justice, they ruled 
with a despotic power which felt no restraint. They could torture, maim, 
kill at pleasure. Thus they have formed a character of arrogance and of 
ferocity, which must excite the amazement and the execration of the civil- 
ized world. The evidence upon this point can not be resisted by any 
honest mind. 
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ture of Sumter. Iron-clad batteries had been reared so numerous and s0 
formidable, that no wooden frigate could pass them, and thus it became 
impossible to send any assistance to the heroic little garrison there beles- 
guered. On the 12th of April, the rebels sent a demand to the starving 
garrison to surrender. Major Anderson replied that “his sense of honor 
and his obligations to the government would prevent his compliance ;” but 
at the same time he admitted that the garrison were nearly starved out, 
and that, if no supplies reached them before the 15th, they would then be 
compelled to surrender. 

At half past four o'clock on the morning of the 12th of April, the rebels 
opencd the fire upon a furt and the flag of the United States, thus com- 
mencing, with tremendous energy, all the horrors of civil war. In that 
frenzied and exultant hour, little did they imagine the misery and ruin they 
were inviting upon their own heads. The government, in the hands of the 
traitors who dominated over the councils of President Buchanan, had suc- 
cubed 50 ignobly to menaces of the conspirators, that they now looked 
upon that government with contempt, and had no apprehension that it 
would over manifest sufficient life to chastise them for their treason. 

The fire was almost simultaneously opened upon the fort, from Fort 
Moultrie, the iron-clad floating battery in the harbor, anc from heavy bat- 
terics on Mount Pleasant and on Cummings Point. A small fleet, with 
snpplies, was seen outside the harbor, but it was certain destruction for the 
ships to attempt to pass the forts and batteries, and they could, conse- 
quently, render no assistance in the conflict. For two hours the little gar- 
tison, secure in their casemates, received the bombardment without reply, 
solid shot crashing down their walls, and shells exploding everywhere 
around them, After taking a comfortable breakfast, at half’ past six o’clock, 
the command was divided into three reliefs, and the first relief, under Cap- 
tain Doubleday and Lieutenant Snyder, of the Engineer corps, opened the 
returning fire. The encircling batteries poured such a storm of shells upon 
the parapet that no one could stand there, and the guns in the casemates 
were mainly used. There is perhaps no work more exhausting than man- 
ning heavy guns. The garrison, e vebled by months of siege, with but a 
seanty supply of provisions, having eaten that morning their very last bis- 
euit, were in a poor condition to contend against an army of ten thousand 
men, stationed behind the strongest ramparts which modern science could 
construct. Less than one hundred men were thus arrayed against ten 
thousand, 

Major Anderson, though aware that the fort must fall, yet resolved 
upon a hervie resistance, while taking the utmost care of his men. A senti- 
nel was kept constantly upon the look-vut, who eried out “shot” or “shell,” 
at every shot the enemy made, and thus the men ly obtained shelter. 
Tt is ditticult for one, not familiar with war, to imagine the power of the 
missiles which moder seience has constructed. Selid walls of brick were 
erambled down Tike powder, Cannons weighing thousands of pounds 
wer thrown fhm their eartiages by the explosion of shell Red hot shot 
and bursting shells anon set the wooden herracks of the soldiers on fire, and 
nearly the whole interior of the fort blazed like a furnace. For thirty-six 
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number. Before morning there were nearly 5000 Virginia troops holding 
the important post. 

While the traitorous Letcher was, as Governor of Virginia, executing 
these plots, the State was still nominally in the Union. Letcher had not 
even yet pretended to absolve himself from the oath of allegitnce to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

On the 17th of April, a Convention in Virginia, in secret conclave, 
passed an ordinance of secession. It was, fora time, kept a profound secret 
from the community, that measures might be adopted for seizing Fortres 
Monrve, the Gosport Navy Yard at Norfolk, and the arsenal at Harpers 
Ferry, The Virginia rebels immediately sent a private messenger to the 
Confederate Government to inform them of their action. 

The Norfolk Navy Yard was one of the most extensive and valuable 
naval depots in the United States. Government property was accumulated 
there to the amount of many millions of dollars. The spacious yard, thre 
fourths of a mile long, and one quarter of a mile wide, was covered with 
machine-shops, founderies, storchouses, and dwellings for the officers, ‘Thee 
were three large ship-houses and a magnificent dry-dock of granite. In 
fact it was almost a city in itself of shops and magazines of every kind, and 
an immense amount of naval and military stores were accumulated there. 
This all, the land included, was the property of the United States. 

But Mr. Floyd, a Virginian, had taken good care that there should be 
no troops there to defend it; and Mr. Buchanan’s Secretary of the Nay 
had been equally skillfal in depriving it of all naval support. ‘There w# 
then floating in the splendid harbor the new steam frigate Merrimac, which 
had cost $1,200,000; the Pennsylvania, the largest line-of-battle ship in 
the world; the Germantown, the Dolphin, and many other noble vexee 
of war, partially dismantled. ‘The whole property of the yard was estimated 
at over 9,000,000 of dollars. Capt. McCaulay was at that time in com 
mand of the yard. The secession feeling, in Norfolk and Portsmouth, ws 
general and bitter. Every effort had been made by the conspirators 
inflame the populace. Public meetings were held, in which distinguished 
speakers urged the claims of what they called Southern Righta, and de 
nounced the General Government, John Letcher, the Governor of ‘Virginia, 
in his response to the President’s appeal for troops, had said, “The militis 
-of Virginia will not be furnished to the powers at Washington, for any uch 
use or purpose as they have in view. Yon have chosen to inaugurate ai 
war, and, having done so, we will meet it in a spirit as determined, as the 
Administration has exhibited towards the South.” 

On the night of the 16th of April, by order of this Governor Letcher, 
a large number of boats, Jaden with stones, were sunk in the channel, 80 as 
to render it impossible to tow out these large ships. Immediate arrange 
ments were then made for seizing the yard. Most of the sub-officers ir 
the yard were traitors from the South, and they baffled all the endeavon 
of the loyal men to do anything for the protection of the property, and fo: 
the honor of the flag of the United States. 

As this yard was in the heart of one of the most fanatic of the slave 
holding States, many of the workmen were easily won over to the side o: 
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and crushed deep into her burning sides, while a storm of sparks flooded 
the sky.” 

ek dispatch to the rebels at Richmond announcing the successful 
sinking of stone vessels in the channel of Elizabeth River says, exultingly, 
“Thus have we secured for Virginia, three of the best ships in the Navy.” 
They were disappointed; the Pennsylvania was utterly destroyed. The 
Cumberland escaped. The Merrimac hurned to the water’s edge, and sunk. 
She was subsequently raised, and, coated with irsu armor, plunged into the 
Cumberland, and sunk her ; and then, like Judas, appropriately committed 
suicide. Notwithstanding the immense destruction of property by the 
fire, still millions were left to strengthen the arm of the rebels, ; 
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dust, corrupting Christianity, and dethroning a God of justice, might, per- 
haps, for a time, develop energies equaled only by those of demons from 
the bottomless pit. But all the powers of the Godhead would be arrayed 
against it, and, like Babylon and Sodom, it would finally be blighted by 
God’s wrath. The conscience of the North said, “We can not be part- 
ners in this great wickedness.” The scourge which fell upon the South 
was terrific. Yet again and again had the North occasion to feel that 
God’s frown was upon them also. The hearts of tens of thousands were 
saddened by the reflection, that the nation, as represented by its Govern- 
ment, moved so slowly in the only path of right and of safety. Still, it 
was evident to faith, that God was guiding the destinies of this great 
people, and Christians and enlightened patriots, with submission and hope- 
fulness, could only continue to pray, to labor, and to wait. 
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destitute of organization as a horde of savages. They were, however, 
recklessly brave men, at home in nothing so much as in predatory war- 
faré. Possessing neither subsistence nor transportation; they lived on 
the country through which they passed. Neither friend nor foe, escaped 
their depredations, For miles on each side of their track, the country was ! 
scoured, and horses, hogs, cattle, poultry were borrowed from friends or 
exacted from enemies. . 

The second day after the battle, Gen. Lyon despatched Capt. Totten 
with a thousand men to pursuc Gov. Jackson, but it was a vain pursuit; ; 
the wary Governor was too fleet-footed to be overtaken. Meanwhile, , 
near the western border of the State, another rebel leader, Gen. Rains, ad | 
gathered the nucleus of a secession army. Ile had, unfortunately, been 
able to do so unmolested. About this time he started with the forea | 
under his command southward, to join. Jackson, and with him to effect, if 
possible, a junction with McCulloch in Arkansas, Major Sturgis, of the ' 
United States regular army, with two regiments of Kansas Volunteers, four { 
companies of cavalry, and six pieces of artillery, followed in pursuit. Gen | 
Rains, by the destruction ofthe bridge over the Osage at Papinsvile, 
checked ‘the United States forees, which were rapidly gaining on him { 
The high water compelled Major Sturgis to go into camp, until it should | 
subside sufficiently to enable him to ford or bridge the river. While Capt 
Totten pursued the flying Jackson, and Major Sturgis followed hard after | 
Gen. Rains, Gen. Lyon remained in Booneville. He was not, howerer, 
idle. An army was to be organized. Thousands of men, in various pars 
of the State, were applying for protection. Mob law ruled in all the 
western counties. Whom the mob disliked, they hung or exiled. Appl- 
cations poured in upon Lyon for anthority to organize for self-protection 
as Home Guards. These were always accompanied by requests for arms. 
Every such request had to be carefully scrutinized, and in spite of the 
utmost care not a few of the Federal arms found their way into rebel 
hands. In less than a fortnight, Gen. Lyon had gathered almost a ne 
army, composed partly, it is true, of volunteers from Iowa. By the first 
of July, he had taken up his line of march for the South, joining Majot 
Sturgis at the Osage river. Ilis purpose was to form a junction with the 
forees which he had already despatched to Springfield, offer the rebels 
Dattle there, and if they refused it, to drive them out of the State int? 
Arkansas. But before he could reach Springfield, important events 12: 
taken placo which demand our attention. Leaving Gen. Lyon, then, £°* 
the present at Booneville, we must turn our eyes south to the operatio- 
of the various forces which were there being gathered. 

While these events had been transpiring on the Missouri River, C<O!- 
Sigel, of whom we shall learn more by-and-by, had been pushing south £2" 
Springfield. With a small force, he reached that place on the 23d of Jurs- & 
With his accustomed energy, he pressed immediately forward, due westy 
arriving on the 28th at the town of Sarcoxie, half-way between SpringfieSE 
and the western border. Ilis object was to cut off Jackson’s retreat, an 
prevent his escape to the south. He then learned the condition of th 
forees which he had to meet. In Arkansas, on the south, a force of 01 
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alry, of which the enemy possessed great numbers. He was a hundred 
and fifty miles from any railroad. If, with euch an army, he attempted te 
retreat, it is probable his entire free would have speedily been disorgan- 
ized and utterly destroyed. Nor cunld he remain on the defensive at 
Springfield, as his army would surely soon Le surrounded and captured, 
His only hope lay in a bold und brave stroke. Ie made it, It cost him 
his life, but it saved his army, 
» understand the nature of that stroke, a word of topographical ex- 
planation is necessary. From the village of Springfield, there is one rsd 
leading to Fayetteville, Arkansas, running in a south-westerly direction. 
Another road, pursuing a course nearly due west, conducts to Mount 
Vernon. 

About ten iniles from Springfield, by either of these roads, you reach 
Wilson's Creck, a tributary of White River. Along the banks of this 
creck there is a cross road, which conncets the Fayetteville and tho Mount 
Vernon roads. The valley of this creek is about twenty rods in width, 
bounded by gently sloping hills, which are covered with serub oak a few 
feet high, except where the land is in cultivation, Upon this cross road, 
about three miles in length, equally accessible from Springfield Dy either 
of the roads we have mentioned, the rebel camp was situated. 

Concealed by the shades of evening, on the 9th of August, Gen. Lyon, 
with flouting banners, but silent bands, emerged from the streets of Spring 
field, to attack, by surprise, if possible, the foe, outnumbering him early 
three to one. Ilis force was divided; one part, under his own command, 
moved along the Mount Vernon road, to attack the enemy in front, while 
tho other part, under the intrepid Col. Sigel,* with six pieces of artilley, 
two companies of cavalry, and several regiments of infantry, took the Fay- 
etteville road, with instructions to attack the rebels in the rear. Precat- 
tions were taken to render the surprise as complete as possible, and it ¥as 
hoped that the rebels, distracted by the presence of an enemy thus wer 
pectedly assailing them on both sides, and taken by surprise, might be 
effectually put to flight. It is proper to add that the time of service of 
the Fitth Regiment of Missouri volunteers had expired; that Col. Sig 
had gone to them, company by company, and, by his personal influene® 
had induved them to reénlist for t days ; that this reénlistment expit 
on the 9th, the day betore the battle; that many of the officers had go®® 
home ; and that a considerable part of Sigel’s force was composed of r= 
recruits. 

















































* Gen, Franz Sigel was born in Baden, Germany, in 1821, Ho recoived a regular military edu 
tion at Car In 1847, he was promoted to chief adjutant, and acquired the reputation of bef ¥ 
tho most accouipiished artillerist in Germany. Espousing the cause of the patriots in 1848, he 1& 
80,000 men against an equal number of royalista, aud routed them, capturing all their ordnance 
His skill and heroism liad placed him in chief command of the patriot forces. At the close of tt® 
war, he came to .\merica, and sottling in Missouri, was soon elected to a professorship in the cod 
lege of $t. Louis At tho opening of tho rebellion here, Sigel, true to his republican principle 
rallied his countrymen to tho support of our free institutions. fe soon attained the highest posi 
tion, in tho affection and confidence of tho community. lis brilliant carver, as be led his heroic 
countrymen through many a bloody fight, beneath the banner of his adopted country. will consti- 
tuto some of tho most attractive pages in our subsequent history. 
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finally forced to the humiliation of withdrawing the officer who, as this 
narrative proves, had developed, during his brief campaign, the highest 
qualities of the statesman and the general.* 


* The following is a copy of one of the deeds of Manumission, given by Gen. Fremont, and ° 
which the Government forbsde him any longer to issuo, “ Deed of Manumission.—Whereas, 
T. LS, of the city and county of St, Louis, Mo,, has been taking active part with tho enemics of 
the United States in tho present insurrectionary movement against tho Government of the United 
States, Now, therefore, I, John Charles Fremont, Major-General, commanding the Western Do- 
partment of tho army of the United States, by authority of law, and tho power vested in me, as 
such Commanding Gencral, declaro Frank Lewis, heretofore ‘held to service’ or labor, by said 
T. L. 8 to be Free, and forever discharged from the bonds of servitude; giving him full right and 
‘authority to have, uso and control his own labur or service as to him may seom proper, without 
any accountability whatever to said T. I. 8. or any one to claim by, through or under him. And 
this Deed of Manumission, shall be respected and treated, by all persons and in all courts of justice, 
‘as the fall and completo evidence of the freedom of said Frank Lewis, 

“In testimony whereof this act is done at St. Louis, Mo., this 1st day of September, 1861, as is 
evidenced by the departmental Seal hereto affixed by my order. 

(Signed) “Joux C. Faaowz.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


GEN. FREMONT’S CAMPAIGN.—CONTINUED. 


Far-Reacntxa Piaxs oF Gex. Freont.—Taovsies MULtiPLYino,—His xceasrso Lape 
Carrore oF Lexixcto IDENTS.—VisiT OF THE SECRETARY oF Wak aD ADIUIIE 
Guvguat U.8. A—Zaconv!'s Hgxoic Das into SpRiNorrELD.—Errect oF THE Gov 
MENT ORDER YOR Tux REMOVAL OF Frewoxt.—FREMONT'S APPEAL TO 18 SOLDIERA—Hs 
Recertion ny tue reorLe or St. Lovis.—Resvaé oF Tue Lasons axp POLICY oF GB 


Frewont.—Reat Reason or mts Removal—Views ov Tum NoRTH RESPECTING THR POW 
oy uz Nourur oven SLavexy. 














Ox the 8th of September, Gen. Fremont sent a private note to Prei- 
dent Lincoln communicating his plan for the commencement of the Mist 
sippi River Campaign. Ile had already taken possession of Fort Holt and 
Paducah, Kentucky, by which movement he was enabled to command the 
Tennessee river, and thus tu prepare the way for the movement down that 
river, which was successfuliy accomplished, at a much later period by his 
successor, He proposed also to vccupy Smithland, at the mouth of the 
Cumberland river, and Hopkinsville, a town connected by railroad with 
Henderson, on the Ohio river, and twenty or twenty-five miles northeast 
of Fort Donelson ; at the same time sending Gen, Nelson with a fore of 
five thousand men to occupy Bowling Green, in Southern Kentucky, and 
Gen. Grant to occupy New Madrid and the western shore of the Missie 
sippi river opposite Cairo. Ile then proposed a combined attack on Colum- 
bus and Hickman, and an advance from Bowling Green and Hopkinsville 
on Nashville, with which point they are connected by railroad, These 
suggestions, subsequently proved to be so sagacious, were not, howereh 
adopted. The rebels were permitted to oceupy Bowling Green, fortify the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, and take possession of New Madrid. 
Months afterwards Gen, Fremont's plan was followed to the letter, amd 
the same results which, had he been then sustained, could have beet 
accomplished without a Dattle, unless possibly one at Columbus, weT® 
accomplished only after a long delay, and at the expense of millions of 
treasure and many sanguinary conflicts, The bombardment of For 
Ilenry, the terrible battle of Fort Donelson, the bloody engagement ** 
New Madrid, and the tedious siege of Island Number Ten, were amOP8 
the results of this rejection of Gen. Fremont’s strategic plans, To all #2 
we must also add the long unmolested occupation of Bowling Green © 
the rebel army, a source of terror to all Kentucky, of real danger to Lo? 
ville, and a rallying point for all Secessionists in the State.* 








































© «Tt known that Gen. Fremont, on tho 6th of Septomber, scat to Washington, by « sper 
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was caused by a red-hot shot, which the Merrimac, during the day, 
thrown through the Whitehall, and which had left between the timb 
smouldering spark. Four only of the poor seamen perished in the fi 
or water. The rest, by God's interpusing kindness, succeeded in reac 
the shore. Thus ended this eventful coutlict—a battle never to be fo. 
ten, and wl inaugurates a new era in naval warfare. 

Immediately after this conflict, Mr. Bentinck said, in the British 
Tiament, “ Coast fortresses are henceforth rendered perfectly useless 
the invention of invulnerable war-ships.” The massive fortresses, wl 
now frown along the coasts of all ized nations, and which have t 
reared at the expense of milliona of money, are doubtless destined to sts 
in the future, like the crumbling castles of feudal Europe, as the mc 
ments of an age, in military science, gone by. Plate a stationary | 
battery as thickly as you please, and mount upon it guns of whatever ¢ 
bre, to throw lulls to any distance, and still a ship can get ont of ran 
while the battery is loading with its second charge. And a squadron 
such Monitors, selecting their positions, and bringing a hundred guns 
bear upon a particular point, can batter that fortress down. Whater 
ordnance can be mounted upon the land, will also float upon the # 
And a moveable battery must always have a vast advantage over 0 
that is stationary. Already guns are cast which will throw balls weighi 
nearly five hundred pounds. And a Monitor is said to be now in contet 
plation, which will carry heavier ordnance than this, the turret to beco 
ered with a plating of twenty-four inches of solid iron. 

It is a clear case, that the nations of the earth have got to arm the 
selves anew, and at an enormous expense, unless they can consent to li 
in peace. The mail-clad Warrior cost England five millions of dolla 
If England is to maintain her yaunted naval supremacy, she must bul 
chips stronger now than the Warrior, and must have at least four hundx 
of them. Is England prepared for this expense of two thousand millia 
of dollars? Franee ean build La Gloires, and Ameriea Monitors, as ft 
as England can rear her mail-clads. Vigorous competition in this li 
would exhaust the finances of all these governments. England's nae 
eupremacy iz gone forever. As a military force, exclusive of the nif 
arm, she is already but a fifth or sixth-rate power. Such is the positic 
in which the Monitor has placed Great Britain. It is a kind Provide 
which has thus disarmed this most arrogant and quarrelsome of tt 
nations, England will speak more meckly when another “Trent aff 
shall at The United States Government is now building betwee 
twenty and thirty Monitors, some of them at an expense of over a millio 
of dollars, It is sate to say, that when these lines shall be read, tk 
United States, in naval strength, will be second to no other nation 0po 
the globe, 

In view of this now state of things, it is not impossible, that the gret 
maritime power may enter into a compromise, engaging to employ thee 

x batteries—those resistless engines of destruction—for th 
ir harbors only: not fr agpressive ocean warfars Got 
may soon he beaten to plonghshares, and that tht 


learn war no more. 

























































































































































blazing sun the young men of the North, all unaccustc 
were driven to these toils, when thousands of hear! 
negroes were loitering about, not knowing what to d 
but longing to seize the ropes and drag the guns with 
Hundreds of our noblest young men, glorious, patrio 
refined homes of the North, fainted and sickened and di 
from this unpardonable fully. 

Tt was a distance of two and a half miles from the 
teries. It required three hundred men to move a thi 
weighing 17,000 pounds, loaded on a sling cart. T 
mired, and the labor was enormous in extricating then 
the guns were served, during the bombardment, by 1 
formed these fatiguing labors. All the instruction in ; 
receive was such as they gained, at odd times, when thi 
from other duties. 

There were political complications mingling with 
faithful history must not ignore. There was a party a 
and unscrupulous, who were anxious to preserve slave 
above all things, to save slavery from hana, as the only 
the whole South united, a3 a sectional party. They oot 
the great minority at the North, unite their votes wit 
South, and thus secure, as they had done for years, the « 
ernment, with all its enormous patronage. These men‘ 
ists. They were all in favor of the Union. They thou 
ought to have been maintained, in the first place, 1 
deinands of the South, and adopting slavery as the « 
Constitution, They accused the friends of freedom i 
being the guilty cause of the rebellion, by not seceding 
They now wished to end the war by so exhausting the N 
earnestly invite the South back on its own terms; am 
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when the officers, with their clase, 
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f April 11. The grnners sprang 
er Wurst from their lips, as enthe 
1 of battle. They were expecting ti 
Tee of life. at the breach which the 
tured one of the strongest forts 1 
ud a half from it, with the los 
uediately dispatched to the furt 
seers. It was with no little diff 
heen Lluwing nearly a gale fs 
{the river was very rough. Th 
stead, a Northern man, who wa 
ence with Gen. Gilmore, its imme 
te and unconditional snes < aseented to. The flag of the Unite 
in run Up, Upen staff from which treason hud strack il 
uns were all stacked in the area, and the captured rebels wert 
ters, The 7th Connectient Volunteers were ordered tc 
honor which they richly merited fur the conspienow 
taken in its capture, The regimental colors of the st 
nteer engineers, were also raised over the fort it 
nt servi 
“Nered their swords to Major Halpine, Each off 
weapon, seemed called upon to make a short 
homba and ridiculous. Cel. Olnstead. 
-p religious feelings, had the manners «f= 
rwpriety of hhis demeanor, the reset 
wed the limits of the island, on pale 
mers, forty thousand pounds of pr 
ell, three hundred barrels of beef anc 
ts of hard bread, with rice, sugar an 
aa the magazines and store-honses. 
t supply of the munitions of war, the 
r ot, piercing the breach, raked the inte 
ly upon the main magazine, An exc 
{blow the fort and its defenders into th 
vie garrison had been killed and but ht 
a necessity. The interior of the fort pt 
Eleven guns were disabled, the para¥ 
nd the area ploughed up in all directio® 
































































s buried ont of sight under the déris, Ove 
‘tal within the fort. It was nearly eleven o'l= 
Ml volunteers, groping their way in through 
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dara was cfferel w any white man who would take the steamer by: 
‘A colored man, who bad escaped from a rabid Secessionist, 
vug been a skillful pilot in those waters, took the boat throu; 
Hwl te Leen taken, he would have Leen punished with tortures um 
iu death, Yet all this risk he ran, huping to achieve his fr 
sful. It was rendering an incalculable service tot 
We blush to record that the slave received not a dollar | 
e and that if his muster had the next day come to the camp, a 
Ort \ that he was in favor of the Union, the slave would, under many 
vur generals, have Leen delivered up to him, 

There were, at this time, in Beaufort dist: 16,000 slaves, who 
masters had fled so precipitately that they could not compel their relucta 
Jave= tu follow them, Every where the colored people were reported 
- droves to our lines. They crowded in small boats around tl 
ships they swarmed upon the decks Whenever one of our gun-boat 
upon a reconnuissance, fired a heavy gun, ere lung they saw tlic slave 
trom all directions, attraeted by the sound, running across the fields 1 

secure their freedom, 

About the middle of November, Maj. Gen. Ilenry W. Halleck wi 
appointed to the command of the Military Department of the West, in th 
place of Gen. Fremont, This change was peculiarly acceptable to th 
Border State men, and all who were in sympathy with their views, I 
was generally understood that Gen. Ialleck was as hostile to emancipa 
tion, as Gen. Fremont had been in favor of such measures, The abilit 

Ilulleck was universally recognized. He was a man of very tin 
| appearance, forty-two years of age. In 1839, he graduated 3 
int, the third in his class. He had attained a high reput 
a man of intellectual ability. A course of lectures upon “ Milit 
and Art.” which he delivered before the Lowell Institute at Bo: 
led in a neat volume, gave him position amonz 
ing te Calitornia, he became one of the most cuns 
fun. active part in the formation of 
an ‘reputal n fur sagacity, energy. 
he assumed this responsible command, We shall }. 
to speak of the mamer in which he 
The rebels found, to their cost, that they 
ald strike heavy; 
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arming the 
important vote 
wainst 4. About the same time, Gen, Halleck issued 
anyuired great notoriety. as being antago 
he Nerthern people. This order contained the foliow. 
vuneement : 
“Tt does not belong to the military to decide 
of master and slave, | Such quest must be settled 
courts. No fugitive slaves wiil, therefore, be admitted 
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freedmen were all ready to work, and that their eagerness to learn lette 
was insatiable. 

On the 14th of March, Gen. McClellan, who had secured to a wonde 
fal degree the contidence and affection of his soldiers, issued a very spirite 
address to the army of the Potomac, announcing his reasons for retainin 
them so long unemployed. The battle of Bull Run was fought in Jul 
1861. It was now March, 1862. During all this time the army of th 
Potomac, numbering not less than 250,000 men, had been kept inactive 
save their daily drills behind their intrenchments. From their rampart 
the flags of the rebels, in inferior numbers, could be seen. Washingtor 
was in a state of siege, and not a transport could ascend the river withow 
running the gauntlet of the rebel batteries. The popular but very unsatis 
factory reason which had been assigned for this long slumber was, tha 
Virginia mud forbade the army to advance. In the following brief am 
spirited address, Gen, McClellan announced his reasons for thus holding 
the army in repose. The uneasiness of the country, daily growing mor 
intense in view of this long slumber of eight months, rendered it necessar: 
that some explanation should break the silence. 

“Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac: For a long time I have kep 
you inactive, but not without a purpose. You were to be disciplined 
armed and instructed. The formidable artillery you now have, had to b 
created. Other armies were to move and accomplish certain results, 
have held you back that you might give the death-blow to the rebellior 
that has distracted our once happy country. The patience you hav 
shown, and your confidence in your general are worth a dozen victoriee 
These preliminary results aro now accomplished. I fecl that the patiem 
labors of many months have produced their fruit. The army of the Potc 
imac is now a real army, magnificent in material, admirable in disciplin 
und instruction, excellently equipped and armed: your commanders ar 
all that I could v The moment for action has arrived, and I knoe 
that I can trust in you to save our country. As I ride through yor 
ranks I see, in your faces, the sure presage of vietory. I feel that you wil 
do whatever I ask of you. The period of inaction has passed. I wil 
bring you now face to face with the rebels, and only pray that God ma, 
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On the 2d of December Congress met. The President, in his messsg¢ 
eaid lat he did not deem the slavery question of “vital military impor 
ance,” and accordingly lett it “to the more deliberate action of the Legi 
lature.” In speaking of the war, he said that he “had in every c@ 
thought it proper to keep the integrity of the Union prominent as the £ 
mary object of the contest.” The Secretary of the Treasury estimat 
that the public debt, which, on the Ist of July, 1861, was $91,000,0¢ 
would, on the 1st of July, 1862, amount to 517,000,000. It was e¢ 
mated that the current receipts for the year would amount to $329,500,0C 
and the expenditure $543,000,000, leaving $200,000,000 to be provided 4 
by loans. The Secretary of War reported that the army consisted + 
660,971 men. In four months from the rebel assault upon Sumter, tl 
number of volunteers had been raised. Such a prompt uprising of a gre 
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ian enzagement. 
mmander Porter, the expedition | 


Oitmanns, his topographical assist: 
. preparatory tu the hombardin 
from the forts to all import 
ions of the mortar boats determir 
great danger, trom exposure to the 
impenetrable thickets 
ly performed their 
dred ny» from the shore, drove off the ene 
heir own rifles, On one vecasion, a party 
1 rebels, raised trom the “roughs and readys” of 
to the garrison uf’ Fort Tackson, made an excurt 
lowa the river, for the purpose of firing from the wooded banks npon 
unsuspecting loats; but having been discerned, they were so terri 
feightened by the shells of one of our gun-boats, that they hastily retreat 
id refusing to return to duty in the forts, marched on toward the city. 
To determine the range “of his mortars, and to draw the fire of ' 
; enemy, 60 a8 to ascertain the position of his guns, and their weight 
metal, a successful reconnoissanco was made on the 15th of April, by Co 
‘ mander Porter, with three of his schooners, Somo of our shells fall i 
1 the forts, and drove the rebels trom their barbette guns to the casemati 
bnt none of their ehot had effect upon our vessela, After a trial of half 
hour, the schooners were ordered to withdraw out of range. 
Tho trying delays, incident to so great an undertaking, were ni 
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of powder. Attached to these are the steamer 
i, Clittun and Miami, besides several transports 

further down the river. Such was the force 
nt lad sent to open the navigation of the 3 
orld, and to rescue New Orleans from the r 
\d force, under Gen. Butler, of eighteen thou: 
verate with the fleet in holding the proper 
ent after it should have been regained. 1 
teen for months impatiently anticipating th 
+a generous enthusiam and rivalry, by recent acc 
to the National arms in the Atlantic States a 
They were eager to strike another blow at the 1 
were sonildent that the speedy capture of New 
v knell of death upon the disheartened Contede 
throuzh all coming time, of their gall: 














































e 15th, an incident occurred, which ins 
use zeal for the truly chivalrous enterprise, 
was to usher them. In the morning, an 
blazing pine, had been sent down the 
r fleet. For a time the ships were 
le that all of them could escape the fi 
© ratt grounded, and burned to the wat 
ident induced Commander Porter t: 
} heat of the mortar fleet should be in 1 
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armies might assault in vain,” were found to be mostly of fabulous exist- 
ence—or, in the face of our advancing ships, were suddenly dismantled by 
their rebel garrisons and deserted. 

‘At length the squadron reached Vicksburg, four hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Mississippi. This city was strongly defended by heavy 
Datteries and a large rebel force under Maj.Gen. Van Dorn. The enemy, 
in his almost impregnable position, tauntingly refused to surrender. To 

~ reduce the fortifications, most of the mortar fleet, which had returned from 
a reconnoisance in Mobile Bay, were ordered up from New Orleans. But 
the rebels, with their extensive batteries upon bluffs, which could with 
difficulty be reached from the bed of the river, successfully withstood the 
shells and the fire of the squadron, thongh a large part of the city was 
barnt during the bombardment. It became manifest that a stronger force 
‘would be required to sweep these formidable intrenchments from the cliff 
‘The upper flotilla, now under Commodore C. H. Davis (Commodore Foote, 
after most heroic achievements, having retired for a season severely 
wounded), was slowly fighting its way down the river. The “wild and 
wondrous” adventures of this Western flotilla, until the two squadrons 
met beneath the cliffs of Vicksburg, and the varying fortunes of the pro- 
tracted siege of that place, must be left for some future chapter. 








CHAPTER XIX. 
BATTLES IN MISSOURI AND THE CAPTURE OF FORT HES 
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morro ALABAMA. 


‘We must now turn our attention from the Atlantic and Gulf cos 
thousand miles into the interior, where the war was raging on the pr 
and over the waters of the far West. On the 7th of November, 1861 
very day when the cannon of the National fieet were so gallantly dem: 
ing the rebel fortresses at Port Royal, the thunders of another co 
were reverberating over the waves of the majestic Mississippi, more t! 
thousand miles above New Orleans, and more than a thousand 
below the Falls of St. Anthony. On the 2d day of November, ¥ 
General Fremont was superseded in command of the army of the’ 
Five days from that time, on the 7th, the battle of Betmont was fou 
battle equally remarkable for the heroism of the soldiers, officers and 
and for the inexplicable strategic and tactical movements, by whicl 
troops were led into a trap from which the most desperate courage 
extricated them. 

The National troops were in very considerable force at Cairo, 1 
and marshy point of land formed by the confluence of the Mississipp 
the Ohio Rivers. The rebels were in great force, and so thoro! 
intrenched as to deem themselves impregnable, about fifteen miles b 
upon the bluffs of Columbus, on the eastern or Kentucky side of the 4 
sippi. Upon the opposite, or western bank of the river, in Missouri, 
was the insignificant little village of Belmont. The Missouri shore i 
low, marshy and covered with woods; while the Kentucky shore 
into a bluff from one hundred to one hundred and seventy-five fi 
height. Here, behind the solid ramparts at Columbus, Gen. Polk h: 
headquarters, surrounded by 20,000 soldiers. Gen. U.S. Grant wa 
in command of the National forces at Cairo. A force of Union trooy 
already been dispatched, under Col. Oglesby, to attack Jeff. Thon 
encamped on St. Francis River, and to prevent him from forming a 
tion with Price. Information was received by Gen. Grant, that the 
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National army, and were cordially received.* Capt. Phelps conduc 
this expedition with consummate ability, proving that a better man ec 
not have been selected for the responsible service. For his gallantry, 
received the especial thanks of the Secretary of the Navy. 


* Capt. Phelps, in his official report, saya, “We have met the most gratifying proofs of lo: 
everywhere, across Tennessee, and in the portions of Mississippi and Alsbama which wo vit 
Most affecting instances greeted us hourly, Mon, women and children, gathered in cro 
shouted their welcome, and hailed their National flag with an enthusiasm there was no mistal 
‘It was genuine and heart-felt. They braved everything to go to the river bank, where a sigh 
their flag might once more be enjoyed; and they have experienced, as they related, every pos 
form of pers-cution, ‘Tears flowed freely down the checks of the men, a8 well as of the wot 
There were, it is true, whole communities, who, on our approach, fled to the woods; but t 
‘were where there was less of the loyal element, and where the floeing steamers, in advance, 
spread tales of our coming with fire-brands, burning, destroying, ravishing, plundcring.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


DONELSON, NASHVILLE AND COLUMBUS. 


Rusat Parranarions yor tax Derexse ar Font Dowersox.—Its Posrriox.—RECEPTION oF 
mam Gunsoats at Eppyvitie.—Stonsine 4 BeeasTwork.—ARRIVAL OF THR CAKONDELET.— 
Sorranixa or Umion Troors.—ApminaL Foots—Tzeriie Coxviict.—Cuazom oF GEx. 
Sors.—Harp Fioutme oF tue Troors or Gar. WALLACE.—INOIDENT.—SURRENDER OF 
wae Fort.—Nasuvitie.—ANzoporxs.—VaLve oF THE GUNBOATS.—COLUMBUS,—BisHor GEx, 
Pox. 


‘Tux capture of Fort Henry, with all its stores, was as depressing to the 
rebels as it was animating to the patriots.* The energies of the Federal 
government were now directed towards Fort Donelson on the Cumberland 
River. The rebels were also roused to the most intense exertions, to avoid 
the humiliation of another defeat, in the loss of that important fortress. 
There are three great avenues by which access can bo obtained, from the 
free States of the north into the south-western States—the Mississippi, the 

“Tennessee and the Cumberland Rivers, These avenues the rebels had 
barred by the three gigantic barriers, Columbus, Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson. Columbus was deemed well nigh impregnable. Fort Henry 
had been battered down, and the passage was fairly opened. Gen. IIalleck 
now hastened to tun his battering rams against Fort Donelson, while the 
rebels roused all their energies to add to its strength. 

On the fall of Fort Henry the seven thousand rebel troops encamped 
there rushed across to Fort Donelson, adding much strength to the already 
powerful garrison gathered at that point. Gen. Buckner had been in com- 
mand of that post. Gen. Pillow, from Cclumbus, had already been ordered 
to strengthen him. Six days after the fall of Fort Henry, Gen. Floyd was 
also ordered, with heavy reinforcements, to proceed immediately to Donel- 
son. Guns, ammunition, and all the needful matériel vf war were sent in 
abundance from Nashville. The rebels made their preparations for a long 


© Much has been said about the origin of tho proposition to take possession of the Cumberland 
and Tennessco Rivers. There can pe no question thut Gen. Fremont first urged it upon the depart- 
ment at Washington, and at a time when tho rivers could have been seized without sacrifice of 
i. But he was relieved of his command, and his plans totally disregarded. Commodore Foote, 
18 s00n as ho reached tho West, with the quick eye of military geniug, saw that which G&n. Fro- 
mont bad not failed to see. But tho rebels had already reared their forts. On the 28th of January, 
1862, he, from Cairo, telegraphed Gen. Halleck, at St. Louis, as follows:—'‘Gen. Grant and myself 
are of opinion that Fort Heary and Tennessco River can be carried with four iron-clad gun-boats 
and troops, and be permanently occupied. Have we your authority to move for that purpose when 
ready?” Very strangely Gen. Halleck returned no reply to Commodore Foote, but subsequently 
ordered Gen. Grant to proceed up the Tennessee River with his troops, under convoy of the armed 
flotilla, and attack Fort Henry, directing Gen. Grant to show to Commodore Foote his orders to 
this effect—Seo Speech of Hon. James W. Grimes, U. 8. Sonate, March 13, 1862. 
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and a desperate struggle. On Thursday, the 13th of February, ther 
assembled within the ramparts not less than 20,000 troopa, mostly ga 
frum Tennessee and Mississippi. They were commanded by Gens. 
Pillow, Buckner, and Bushrod R. Johnson. The former was { 
command.* 

The defenses of Fort Donelson were far more formidable than t. 
Fort Henry. The general course of the Cumberland River here is 
directly north. Just below the little town of Dover, the river swe 
the west, around a commanding eminence, for a distance of a few hi 
yards, and then pursues its natural course again, almost due north. 
this eminence, protected by this bend of the river, and commandi 
stream towards the north as far as shot can be thrown, the rebels 
their capacious and massive fort. The engineers, who constructed 
great ability, had acquired their skill at the United States’ Militar 
demy at West Point. The traitor generals who turned the guns, fr 
ramparts, against the Stars and Stripes, had acquired their military 
tion beneath that banner, and at the expense of the government it 
izes, At the river's edge there were two water batteries, one of ni 
the other of three guns, all heavy pieces of ordnance,.being thirty-1 
sixty-four pounders. These guns were protected by breastworks wh 
shot could penetrate. Back of the batteries the hill rises, quite steep 
elevation of a hundred feet, where it spreads off, in a broad plateau 0 
than a hundred acres. In the rear of the fort, and west and south 
Dluff, there is a succession of hills, cut up by ravines and densely w 
Thus, by nature, the rear of the fort was made difticult of attack an 
of defense. But still the rear was not left to the defenses which- 
had so abundantly reared. A circular rifle pit was dug, inclosing 
land side the whole eminence on which the fort was reared, extendin; 
the river's bank, on the north, to a bluff which rose near the water, 
south. Behind the rifle pits there was planted a series of strong bal 
so situated as to command every possible approach. Behind the ba 
there was arranged an impervious abatis of felled trees, with shar 
branches, at every point where the precipitous nature of the hill itse 
not deemed ample defense against assault. The intrenchments thus tl 
up were several miles in extent, Upon every commanding position 
tery frowned with its independent line of defenses. Thus it will bi 
that Fort Donelson was a cluster of forts, surrounding a vast centr: 
tress, The battle of Fort Donelson was thus, of necessity, a series ¢ 





















* John Buchanan Floyd is a son of that Gov. Floyd, of Vinginia, who, in 1837, was 80 
for nulljying th» laws of the United States, He waa well educated, and taking a group ol 
emigrated to Arkansas as a planter. After a time ho returned to Virginia, and plunged i 
arena of politics. He was the ardent advocate of every mousure whicli tended to the e: 
and perpetuation of slavery. He was chosen Governor of Virzinia, and afterwards acted a 
tary of War under President Buchanan, Tiere his conduct was as infamous as langu: 
recon, While sworn to defend the honor of his country, and a member of the Cubinot, he 
all the influenco his position gave him, to bind his countrr, hand and foot, and pase it ovet 
Jess victim to traitors, A deed of blacker hue history dees not record. ‘Having thus dar 


thin is yower to betray his country, he resigned his position in the Cabinet and joi 
armies of the rebels. ® Poa . 
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upon jlnmes and sword hilts and polished armor, while the ear was ch 
and exultant strains from martial bands, banished all ic 
of war; und one could hardly dispel the illusion that it 
rene of peace und friendship. 

ht before the flect again got under way. The 

floods were now “rushing down the swollen banks of the river, ar 
Jaden teaters toiled slow ly against the ewift current, Tl 
morning, at nine o'clock, they reached Eddyville, Lut forty iniles tro 
mouth of the river, with still fifty miles befure thein befure they 
ach Donelson. They were now in the heart of Kentuc! But 
in at this little inland town was apparently as cordial as the 
glowing patriotism could give. As the flect glided up to the banks 

town, the Stars and Stripes floating trom every peak, and with the 
playing Yankee Doodle, the whule population, men, women and chi 
crowded the shore with the most cxuberant demonstrations of d 
Without a moment's delay the flect pressed on, and it was near midni 
Thursday before they reached the landing-place, a few miles below th 
But the clouds had now guthered in the sky; a freezing wintry ga 
ing duwn from the north, with a blinding storm of snow and 
Under such circumstanees ten thousand men, from fourteen tra 
steamers, with all their artillery and ammunition were to be i: 
are effecting their landing upon the frozen and snow-wh 
us turn back to Gen, Grant's column which had crossed 































n included about 20,000 men, with seventeen batter 
artillery and from twelve to fifteen hundred horsemen, The ric 
they left was serene and sunny, Their path was along two dry and 
saul four hours of a pleasant excursion, brought them withi 
niles of the outworks of the hostile fortress, TTere, after carefully 
i #round, to make sure that there were no masked batter 
ps to annoy them, they brought their forces into po 
them up and down ina semi-circular line inclosing th. 
vration brought them into constant contact with the rebel pi 
and there were a few sharp skirmishes. The whole of the afternoy 
spent in this operation, They, as yet, knew nothing of the nature: 
works which they were to attack, The enemy's defenses were bur! 
heavy timber and thick underbrush, Now and then a few shells, tl 
frum a Union gun into some suspicious spot, would awaken a rey 
revealing a battery, which had eluded the most scrutinizing glanee 
eye or the telescope. But as night came on, the National troops 

r positions, the tips of the crescént which their 
line formed, touching the river above, and nearly touching it belo 
uncounted cluster of rebel batteries, Gen. MeClernand’s division ¢ 
tuted the right wing, and lay on the west and south of the fortific 
Gen, Smith's division occupied the left wing, menacing the fve o 
north and west. As yet, there was no centre. This was to be oc 
by the troops which were expected in the transports. The two 
touched cach other, and at that central point directly west of the 
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ty did not sleep unavenged. The redoubt was crowded wit 
to repel the ult, The moment our retiring column wa 
range, Capt. Taylor, with the Chicago battery, poured a flood of el 
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vas transpiring, the 20th Indiana regiment, be 
ion, on the left, chanced to fall into an expos 
tion, The ever vigilant enemy perceived it, and instantly made 
petuous sortie upon them from one of their intrenchments. The ] 
uns, who through this whole war evinced bravery unsurpassed by 
any uther troops, in ancient or modern times, stood their ground 
rock, though taken at a disadvantage, and by superior number 
nents came to their aid, and drove the assailants back 1 
hiding places. 

‘Thus the hours of the day, tumultuous and sanguinary, passed 
vile great uneasiness was felt respecting the delay of the gun-bu: 
in the afternoon, the first of the gun-boats, the Carondelet 
sut. Walke, arrived, several hours in advance of the transpo 
uned up toward the fort, aud engaged the river b 
«of reconnoissance. ‘The heavy boom of its first gu 
nid cheer upon cheer rose from the troops encireli 

wt, Shut out as they were from the view of’ the ri 
“y inmgined the whole flect had arrived. The 
delet heroically need and a ed the rebel batteries, drawin; 
her their concentrated fire, Her iron bows threw off most of th 
One, however, a vast mass of iron, weighing one hundred and twent 
pounds, entered a port-hole, wounded eight men, and with a fearfi 
If in the breast-work of coal-bags, piled up to protect the 
ded behind a promontory fr 
ll after shell into the wate 
‘ion. One hundred and 
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rect. But Gen. Halledi believed an immediate attack to be a m 
necessity. Every day’s delay might add thousands to the garrison, #1 
greatly to the number and the strength of the already massive 
Under thee ‘ircumstances the energy of Gen. Halleck, merits hig! 
mendation.* We have suffered so much during this war from loiterin 
weury preparations, that even a little rashness has become highly retr: 

The Admiral himeelf in this short, sharp conflict at Donelson ha 
received a serious and painful wound. As the ship was passing a 
where it was exposed to a terrific fire, he went into the wheel-he 
sustain and encourage the pilot. Placing his hand kindly upon his shi 
he said, ‘ Be calm and firm ; everything depends upon coolness now.’ 
at that moment a ball struck the iron-plated wheel-house, penetrat 
armor, and crushed the pilot into mangled death. The massive bal 
in two, and one of the fragments struck the foot of the Admiral, ini 
a wound exceedingly painful, and which doomed him to crutches for 
months, + IIe instantly seized the wheel, crimsoned with the blood 
pilot. But the gear was all deranged. Regardless of his crushed f: 
sprang below, to another stecring apparatus, which had been provi 
meet any cmergency like this, But the second shot to which we 
referred disabled that also, and the buat became unmanageable.* 
closed Friday the 14th, the third day of the investment, 

Another cold and dismal night ensued. The ground was still ¢ 
with ice and snow, and the freezing blast still swept over the unsh: 
host. The lines of the army were somewhat withdrawn from thei: 
vicinity to the rebel batteries, that the troops, in their bleak bivouae, 
be cheered by camp fires. Strong pickets were established in front 
lines, There was no assault during the night. Its silence was on 
turbed by the occasional boom of a cannon from the batteries of the 
and the frequent ring of rifles trom the antagonistic patrols. The m 
of Saturday the 15th opened cold and lowering. Nature seemed to 
sympathy with the dismal scenes of blood and misery which the d: 
to inaugurate... While the condition of the National army was excee 
distressing, that of the rebels had become extremely critical. The: 
now entirely surrounded. Not a single door was open to them { 
receipt of reénforcements or supplics, save that up the river, an 
avenne the National troops could cut off at any time by planting ba 
on the shore, which they would soon command. During the nig! 
rebel officers held a consultation and decided upon a sortie. For th 
pese under the veil of darkness and the storm, they massed nearl; 
entire {srce upon théSsouthern or left wing of their fortifications. 
also quieti,, moved several of their batteries to this position. It wa 





* Although wounded himself and his gun-boats crippled, yet with the glory of the 
combat on his brow, ho indulzed in no reptning@sor his personal misfortunes or laudatio, 
successes; but like a truo Christian hero he thought only of his men. In a letter, written t 
ing after tho battle, to a friend, he said, “While I hopo ever to rely on Ilim who controls a 
the heart, Nof unto ws, but unto thee, O Lord, teiongs the glory, yet I fee] sad 
tack on Fort Donelson. To sce the brave officers and men, who ray they 
wherever I lead thom, fall by my side, makes me feel sad to lead them to almost certain « 
Speech of Hon. J. W. Grimes, U. 8. Sonate, Murch 13, 18 
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no longer for instructiots. Ho took the responsibility, and sent for 
reénfurcements at once. Gen, Wallace was standing upon a hill, liste 
tw the roar of the battle on his right, when a crowd of fugitives came: 
ing up the hill, who had fired their last cartridge. At the same mom 
mounted officer came galloping along, shouting, “We are all cu 
pieces.” It was in this crisis that Gen. Wallace delayed no longer. 
reénturcements on their march to help their exhausted comrades, met n 
fugitives from the scene of the disaster. One regiment only of 
recruits fled in disorder. Still, even with this reénforcement, the Nati 
troops were greatly outnumbered by the rebels. It was a dismal 
Three inches of snow now lay upon the ground, and a bitter storm of 
ewept into the faces of the combatants. 

It is impossible to give any systematized account of a scene in w 
there waa and could be no system, The regiments were not for an | 
stationary, Now the thundering fiery billow rolled up a hill, now dov 
ravine. There was no plan, except to fight the fue wherever he coulc 
found, and the foe was everywhere. Men stationed themselves bel 
treea, stumps, rocks—whatever shelter could be found—and, with nr 
aim, fired at the foc. The rebels were also continually receiving r 
foreements. Nearly the whole of Gen. Wallace's division was called 
action ere the advance of the rebels was checked. The fighting 
equally intrepid and desperate on both sides, From daylight until ne: 
noon, over the broken ground, everywhere densely covered with forest, 
unyielding combatants struggled in the death conflict. The ground 
now covered with the dying and the dead, for the cruel battle had be 
on both sides, exceedingly sanguinary. Every thicket concealed a cor 
every ravine was full of the dead ; the groans of the wounded, all along 
hillsides, mingled with the incessant roar of the cannon and the ring of 
musket. The trees of the forest, praned and shattered by the 
show how severe was the strife. The battle ground extended over a sp 
two miles in length, ‘The rebels pierced the Union lines, captured t 
hundred und fitty prisoners and several field-pieces.. The National line 
broken. A door of retreat. was, partially at least, opened for the re 
army; and so sure were the foe that they had obtained a decisive victo 
that Gen. Pillow sent the following dispatch to Nashville, “ On the ho 
of a wlilicr the day ix ours” 

Such .was the condition of affairs when, about noon, Gen. Gr 
returned to his headquarters. The enemy had forced upon us the ne 
sity of immediate and decisive action, In most military operations 

iling party has a great advantage ; for they can mass their whole fo 
against the weak point of the foe. This advantage, thus far, our gener 
for some inexplicable reason, have often left to the rebels. In long li 
of defenses we have quietly waited their attack. This energetic mc 
ment of the rebels had now inflicted upon us a disaster which, unless im 
diately retrieved, would insure the discomfiture of our whole army. G 
Grant promptly ordered a general assault all along the line. Gen. 
Inco was assigned the duty of recovering the lost ground on the ri 
Gen, Smith was directed to charge the rebels’ works upon the left. 
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fiercely, that soon their retreat became a precipitate flight. As 
ing dusk, of the dark and stormy day, spread over the hills, the 
troops had reguiued all the ground they had lust in the morning 
rebels were driven back within their intrenchments. Thus termi: 
fourth day's battle. 

Night came chill and dismal. The icy ravines were filled 
wounded and the dying, Scenes of anguish and of death, paintu 
ave harrowed the heart of a fiend, transpired, in darkness and 
on the suow-clad ground bencuth the gloom, which no eye but 
nessed, and which the pen of the avenging angel only can record 
are some crimes too great for humanity to forgive. This infame 
holding rebellion stands most prominent among them. There is 1 
i ike for the woes they have 














The National troops were elated with their suecess. On t 
the Stars and Stripes were floating over the fortifications of 
On the right the rebels had been routed with great slaughter, 
been driven back, weakened and Jiumiliated, behind the shelter 
ramparts, The Tnion troops, though weary, were yet so anim 
victory, that they clamored to be led forward immediatel 
charge. Gen, Grant, however, after a day of such terrible 
tponed the assault till the morning. The wounded, s 
ide field of contlict, demanded, immediate attention. 
during the night. Some lingered in untuld agonies for a da 
it before they were found. 
The rebel troops hud too much to think of to indulge in sleep. 
was desperate. The light of the morning was sure to ina 
It, from: superior numbers, flushed with victory, and alr 
of important points within their lines. A council of» 
shel officers, Tt was manifestly impossible for 1 
defend their position, Gen, Buckner, in command upon their rig 
that he could not maintain his ground for half an hour against Gen 




































ascailing him from the position he med. Gen. Floyd, whe 





be taken, Conscivus that he was in the moral position of Benedict 
he said, © You know my past relations with the Federal Governm 
wld not do for me to be captured.” Gen, Pillow expressed 
ingness. “I had a right,” said Floyd, in his official repe 
tide that I would not survive a surrender there.” Pillow was 

“JT would not,” he said, in his report, “surrender the co 
self a prisoner.” 



















Hines. “It would cost,” said Buckner, ‘my command 
its present number, to cut its way through, and it is w 
+: threeqnarters of a command to save one quarter, No on 
e such a sacrifice.” Floyd was first in command, 
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and shell the forts. We were about moving for this purpose, whe 
Grant, to my astonishment, reveived a telegram from Gen. Hallec 
to let the gun-boats go higher than Clarksville ;’—no telegram 5 
The Cumberland is in good stage of water; and Gen. Grant 
believe that we can take Nushville. Please ask Gen. Halleck if + 
do it. We will talk per telegraph, Capt. Phelps representing me 
office, as I am still on crutches.” 

Gen, Halleck did not consent. There was probably some good r 
reason for this, fur no one has questioned Gen. Halleck’s ability or 
But as he has never announced what that reason was, and as no: 
been able, as yet, to guess a reason in the slightest degree plausi 
may lay this event aside, with the many other inscrutable mysterie: 
this rebellion has evolved. Tad Admiral Foote and General Grar 
gratified in their wishes, Nashville would have capitulated sever 
sooner than it did. Thus an immense amount of rebel stores woul 
been captured, which were destroyed or removed before the army 1 
there, The value of this property, which would thus have been ss 
the Union, has been estimated at $2,000,000. A part of the rebi 
Johnston's army would also have been inevitably intercepted. 

Tho little villago of Clarksville, to which we have alluded, is 5 
on the bank of the Cumberland River, about twenty-five miles abov 
elson. It is a place of no importance, save that the Ohio and Mi 
Railroad crosses the river there, by a very magnificent bridge. ( 
19th, Admiral Foote left Donelson with two boats, and the next da 
possession of Clarksville, without opposition. The Union flag was | 
over the little fort, and a proclamation issued, demanding the surrer 
all public military stores, and assuring all peaceably disposed perso: 
they should be protected in their persons, their property, and their 
But here, as elsewhere, the routed rebels exhibited an insane spirit 
structiun, Against the most earnest remonstrances of the citizen 
set fire to the costly railroad bridge, and it was utterly destroyed. 

Sunday morning, February 23, jnst one week after the capt 
Donelson, a small advance of Gen. Buell’s column, marching fre 
vicinity of Bowling Green, took possession of Edgefield, a small tow 
site Nashville. Tere they remained quiet and unmolested until th 
day, when Gen. Buell arrived, with the rest of his column.* H 
immediately waited upon by the mayor and a committee from Nas 
and with a tedium of' delay, not explained, the hour of eleven o’clo 
next day was fixed upon for all to meet in a formal interview, an 
over the matter of a surrender of the city. The interview wa 
according to appointment, and passed off very pleasantly. The 1 








* Don Carlos Buell, a native of Obio, was born about 1821. He entered West Point 
and was brevetted sccond lieutenant in June, 1848; was made rst iieatenant in June, 18: 
gallantry at Monterey, in the Mexican war, he was brevetted captain in September, 18. 
‘meritorious conduct at Contreras and Cherubusco he was breretted major in August, 1! 
January, 1848, ho was commissioned assistant adjutant-ceneral asd beld this position af th 
ing out of the tlaveholders’ rebellion In Mar, 1861, ke was promoted to a lieutenant-o 
in the Adjutant-General’s Department, azd during the same menth was created brigadiet 
of volunteers by Congrvsa 
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The battles of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson were but a part of 
siege of Columbus. These posts were, in fact, outworks of that great 
sissippi fortress, which outworks being taken, the fortress itself bec 
untenable. This was manifest to every mind, of any military saga 
Commodore Foote, of course, perceived it, and was anxious to move in 
diately upon Columbus. He was exceedingly unwilling, by delay, to 
the rebels opportunity to escape, with all their resources of war, from 
strogghold. He expressed his most confident assurance that, with his ; 
andWigprtar-boata, he could shell them into a speedy surrender. But ag 
for reasons which are not divulged, and which no ordinary sagacity 

¢: he was compelled to give way to the counsels of military ¢ 
nders.* 

On the 27th all the gun-boats and mortar-boats on the Cumber] 
River, were ordered to randezvous immediately at Cairo, At twe o’c 
in the morning of Tuesday, March 4, Admiral Foote took a fleet of 
gun-boats and four mortar-boats, with four thousand men in transp 
and, in the gloom of the undawned morning, steamed down the river f 
reconnoissance, in force, of Columbus, which the rebels called the Git 
tar of America. Two hours down the rapid current brought them to Li 
Bend, three miles above Columbus. It was now broad day, the mort 
was clear and cold, and the bluffs of Columbus stood ont, clearly defit 
against the morning sky. As soon as all the boats had arrived, prep 
tions were made for a desperate action. The guns were loaded, and 
gunners stationed at their posts, Magazine stewards, shell boys, pow 
boys, all were ready for their appropriate work. Every article 
removed which could interfere with efficient action. 

The four mortar-boats were towed to the right bank of the Misso 
and made fast to some trees near Belmont Point, from which spot they e 
throw their terrific shells into the fort. Everything was now ready for 
attack. Just then a farmer was .scen upon the Missouri shore. He 
hailed, and he said that the rebels had left Columbus, carrying all t 
arms and ninnitions with them, and laying the town in ashes. This 
startling and humiliating intelligence, and it could hardly be believed | 
it was true. The flect drifted slowly down the stream for half an h 
when, by the aid of a very powerful glass, a large and very singular-lool 
flag was seen floating over the ramparts. It had manifestly too m 
stripes for the rebel flag, and it was hardly conceivable that the banne 
the Union could as yet be raised there. Under these circumstances of. 
plexity Admiral Foote refrained from throwing any shells into the wo 
but sent a couple of tugs to land a detachment of the 27th Ilinois, ur 





Ina few days Commodore Foote will open the Mississippi, provided he ia not hampered b; 
Government. Ho has done a great work for his country—a work which, I am sorry to say, ba 
been properly appreciated. I see it stated in the papers, that the gun-boate did but little servi 
Donelson. This is a monstrous mistake. ‘They silenced nearly all the enemy's guns; and ba 
the wheels of one boat, and the tiller ropes of another, been ehot avvay, in fifteen minutes mor 
Datteries wo id have boon flanked, and the entire rehel army exposed to the broadsides of the 
Me wonld hare mowed them down like easy. As it was he made the work of the army, i 
fight of Saturdas, much easier than it otherwise would have been.” 
* See Speech of Hou. James W. Grimes, to which we have referred, 
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in possession, immediately signaled the fleet. They rapidly descend 
river, and the whole force rushed eagerly into the works, deep cl 
being blended with their rejoicing. The fortifications extended fro: 
Tron Bluffs above, so called, to the Chalk Bluffs below, a distance o 
miles. Every prominent bluff around the place was fortified. A m 
iron chain, which they had extended across the Mississippi, wa: 
Many torpedoes were scattered along the shore. The bluff upon 
rt, was reared, projecting slightly into the river, faces the north 
the stream for four miles. There were three tiers of batt 
about fifteen fect above the water, the second, perhaps, fift 
e this, and the third on the top of the hill. The fortifications 
ay strong on every side. The quarters for the troops were 
cabins, six feet square, and sunk three feet into the earth. There 
enough of these to accommodate thirty thousand men. There wer 
subterranean magazines, admirably constructed s0 as to be secessible 
all parts of the fortifications. The fort was supplied with water fro 
river, by means of a force pump, driven by a steam engine. The 
town of Columbus, in the vicinity, was, until war's desolation 1 
blotted it out, a hamlet of about a thousand inhabitants, deriving it: 
importance from the fact that it was the terminus of the Mobile and 
Railroad. 

Thus fell, without the firing of a gun, the Gibraltar of the | 
With Donelson and Henry in possession of the National troops, i 
manifest that Columbus, however impregnable in itself, could not be 
tained. Our troops could now, unobstructed, march across the cot 
seize the railroads, and plant their batteries on the Mississippi, ' 
Columbus. Thus the rebels would have been cut off from all their 
plies, and starved into surrender. Their only refuge was in preci 
flight. Mere fighting often gains victories. It requires accomplishec 
eralship to avail oneself of the results of victory. Thus far, the Na! 
vause has not had much in this line to boast of. Our generals we 
inexperienced. Perhaps the future will present more brilliant r 
The capture of Forts Henry and Donelson were glorious achieven 
But impartial history is constrained to say, that with such soldier 
such vietories, Cresar, Napoleon or Wellington, would have mad 
traitorous heart of all rebeldom to quake. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
GENERAL MITCHEL’S CAMPAIGN. = 


Gun. Mrrone: Cownnestonep Bricapren-Gewenat.—TRaNsPaRENT CHARACTER OF > 
‘aH 


‘Miromen.—Conszquences or Rivaury Betwzex Orvicens.—Eannzst Dzstam oF Gi 
‘Miroaxn axp His Commanp To Take THE Freip.—Puipa or THE MEN IN Tas THIRD 
Drvision.—Secrusy and Enency or Mircue’s Movemsts.—Pouicr oy Gxx. Mitcuei.— 
Suppen Dzscext troy Huntsviue —Carrunss Ervrctsp sy Gx. MITCHEL aD m8 
Agur.—Hox. Jupcz Lane—Rerty oF Gx, MITOHEL TO Mapame Poux.—Commanp 
‘Assionep.—Dzaru oF Gen. Mitcaen 


Tux brilliant campaign of General Ormsby M. Mitchel * through Ten- 


nestee, into Alabama, constitutes an epic of the war, which must ever excite 
admiration. His movement was almost as sudden and luminous, as the 
paths of the meteors, which he had so often followed through the skies, 
On the 28th of September, 1861, he was appointed Brigadier-General, and 
was assigned a command in the army of the West, under Gen. Buell, near 
Louisville, Kentucky. Here he became a great favorite with his troops, 
who, well-informed as to his astronomical and scientific reputation, gave 
him the pet name of “ Old Stars.” He reached Cincinnati just at the time 
that it was manifest to all, that Kentucky must throw off her neutrality, 
and espouse the one side or the other. It became a matter of the utmost 
moment, that that important State should be saved to the Union; and yet 
for a time, it was very uncertain to which side the State would gravitate. 
Gen. Mitchel was just the man for the place, and the hour. He put forth 
all his extraordinary energies in the organization of troops, and in dispateh- 
ing them across the river into Kentucky. , 


The attention of the Government’ was attracted by the sagacity he 


manifested, and the promptness with which his plans were executed. He 
had soon quite a force collected on the Kentucky shore, and solicited per- 


* General O. M. Mitchel was born in Union County, Kentucky, Aug. 28,1810. At twelve 


‘years of age, with a good common-school education, he entered a store, as a clerk, in Miami, Ohio. 
He soon, however, received a cadet’s warrant, and in June, 1825, reached West Point, with a 
Knapeack on his back, and twenty-five cents in his pocket. He graduated with distinction in 1829, 
and was employed Assistant Professor of Mathematics two years As there was nothing in the 
‘army then to intefest him, ho studied law, and opened an office in Cincinnati. His scientific taste 
‘and attainments, drow him from the uncongenial pursuits of the law, to the chair of mathematica, 
Philosophy and astronomy, in tho college at Cincinnati, His ability and sleeplees energy, rapidly 
‘acquired for him distinction, and he was invited to give lectures upon Astronomy in most of the 
leading cities of the Union. Tho lectures were attended by crowded audiences, and wero received ' 
with great enthusiasm. Mainly through his influence an Astronomical Observatory was established 
at Cincinnati In 1859, he was appointed director of the Dudley Obeervatory, at Albany. Upon 
S ‘breaking out of the rebellion, with all his constitutional enthusiasm, be espoused the cause of 
country. é 
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mission to lead them to the field. The Secretary of War, with 
intimation of his design, suddenly made his appearance in the 
Gen. Mitchel, to see for himself, what such activity purported 
Mitchel, after showing the Secretary all that had been done, w 
frankness and transparency of character, ‘whit made him a most a 
man, looked up, and said: 

“Mr. Secretary, I should not have been able to raise these tro 
prepare them for the field, by saying, ‘Go, boys” But I have 1 
I *Come, and I will lead you.’ Now, I desire to keep my 
te ps. And I solicit permission to march at the head 

ps upon Cumberland Gap, and push through, if possible, to Ki 

d liberate East Tennessee.” 

It was eminently a wise plan, and could undoubtedly have be 
cuted at that time. The Secretary of War approved, and gave - 
command he solicited, and authorized him to march for Cumberlai 
It was a national calamity that this expedition was not carried out. 
petty jealousies, which disgrace human nature, interposed obstacle: 
the President of the United States, ever anxious to harmonize die 
elements, allowed to have too much weight. The fact that a ge 
one department, was ordered to do duty within the limits of the 
ment of another, gave such offense to the generals there located, ths 
dent Lincoln thought it to be his duty to recall Gen. Mitchel. 
accordingly ordered back to his headquarters near Cincinnati, .1 
rebels in East Tennessee were left undisturbed. 

The Department of the Cumberland was, soon after this, unit 
that of the Ohio, and Gen. Buell was placed in command. Gen. 
was appointed his second in command, and was sent to Louisville t 
for duty. He then had a camp of instruction placed under his 
Never did any man consecrate his energies to any work more 21 
than did Gen. Mitchel labor to bring up his division to the most tl 
military drill; to create in his men an esprit @u corps similar to ths 
fired the hearts of the Old Guard of Napoleons to organize this co 
solid, compact mass, which he could hold in his hand, and could r 
his will, and which he could hurl as a solid body, in case of nc 
against the enemy. In this effort he was eminently successful. 
whole army clewhere there could not be found a more concentr 
united band. The minor military organizations were lost sight of 
general, and, as it were, national pride, of being a member of the 
Division. If you asked any private where he belonged, he wo 
answer you that he belonged tu such a company, or such a regin 
such a brigade, but uniformly and proudly his response would be, “] 
to the Third Division.” 

It required comparatively but a short time to attain these 
That point of discipline beyond which soldiers cannot go, except it 
service, may be soon reached. It requires but a few weeks to mal 
familiar with all the drill of the parade-ground. After that, 
behind the intrenchments, only demoral It is in the field wh 
thunder of battle is heard, and where peril is encountered, that 
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become veterans. In six weeks, Gen. Mitchel had accomplished 
thing which could be achieved in the way of organization and drill 
division was now thoroughly armed, equipped and drilled, for 
Nothing more could be done outside the battlefield. Gen. Mitche 
went tu Gen. Buell, and said: 

“General, we must now either be permitted to go into the fie 
meet the foc, or we must degenerate and go backwards. It is 
impossible for me to carry my division any farther in my drill of disc 
B 9 have learned everything they can learn, and from this m 
wl commence to d e, unless we are sent into actual service 

After long consultation in Louisville, Gen. Buell decided upon a 

expedition in the direction of Bowling Green, where the rebels w 
great furce. Gen. Grant, as we have before mentioned, was in pos: 
of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, and the Tennessee and the Cumb 
Rivers were open to our gun-boats. Gen. Grant moved cautiousl 
Nashville, as we have also described, followed by the flotilla, anc 
Mitchel was sent east to the Green River, in the advance on the: 
Bowling Green. Upon crossing the river, he threw out his scouts, 
tained the exact condition of the enemy at Bowling Green, and t 
earnestly fur permission to advance upon that place. There had b 
much of-blind and blundering movement in the war, that Gen. Buel 
properly urged his moving forward with the utmost caution. E 
advance with caution; providing carefully for every contingency, # 
pressing forward so rapidly, that the very first intelligence the ene 
of his approach, was from the bursting of a shell in the midst of a ra 
depot, where regiments of the rebels were congregated. Gen. M 
with his heroic, devoted, and thoroughly disciplined band, had suc 
in cutting off all intelligenco of his movements, simply by their raj 
He had sent out his scouts so adroitly in advance, that they seized 
solitary one of the enemy's pickets, and no man succeeded in crossi) 
river to carry the news of his advance to Bowling Green. A c 
planted upon an eminence, sent the first emphatic warning to the rel 
the form of:a shell. The enemy were, however, preparing to eva 
alarmed by the movement of the army and the gun-boats up the Cu 
land. They hed destroyed all the bridges across Green River, anc 
trains of cars loaded with supplies, were preparing to escape th 
Nashville. The sudden fire from Gen. Mitchel’s batteries scattere 
foe in such consternation, that they had not even time to fire the t: 
and the engines, the cars, and their abundant freight were thus 1 
That very night, a rope ferry was constructed across the river, whi: 
the early dawn, had conveyed over enough of the cavalry and infan 
take possession of the town, the enemy flying before them. 

Gen. Mitchel was very anxious to take advantage of the utti 
moralization of the rebel army, and to push after them as rapidly as 
ble. But it was not prudent to do this until boats were constructe: 
ferries established, to keep his communications thoroughly open. f 
troops were busily engaged in this work, Gen. Mitchel was surpri: 
see Gen. Buell enter his camp. The commanding general was appa 
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' 
his brigades, in such a manner that he could move them in force on, Hunte- 
ville. On the evening of the 10th of August, his advance was within 
eleven miles of that place, waiting for the early dawn, to make a dash 
upon the town, The troops had made a forced march through the day, 
surpassing everything they had done before, and when the evening came, 
they found, exhausted as they were, a stream of'-water waist deep, some 
forty or fifty yards wide. It was necessary to pass the stream that night. 
There were no means of getting boats, no possibility of throwing across 
bridges, and there was no time for a moment's delay. Gen, Mitchel rode 
along his lines, and said, 

“My boys, there is ut one chance for us, Will you plunge in with 
met” 

There was not a moment’s hesitation. Every man plunged in; on they 
went, the whole division waist deep, with a shout, across the water. Wet 
as they were, they lay that night on their arms. At two o’clock the next 
morning, Gen. Mitchel himself waked them in their respective camps, 
noiselessly, without the sound of gun or drumhead. As tlfey quietly passed 
his bivouac, he spoke to them in the darkness of the night, regiment by 
regiment, 

“ Now, boys, perfect silence; not a word to be uttered. Move straight 
forward, and let not the enemy know that you are advancing, by any 
sound whatever.” 

On they moved, with such hushed voieé and softened tread, that they 
actually passed through a emall straggling town, within five miles of 
Huntsville, and the inhabitants knew nothing of it. In the morning, they 
awoke without any knowledge that during the night an anny had passed 
by their doors. 

The first gray of the dawn was appearing in the east, when the army 
came in sight of Hunteville, Every man in this intelligent corps knew - 
perfectly well, that success depended upon activity and energy. Should 
they accomplish their bold design of seizing Huntsville, the enemy’s all- 
impertant line of railway could be destroyed, thus almost fatally cutting 
off ail communication between the West and the East. Their magnificent 
machine-shops could be demolished, and the depot, filled with munitions 
of war, could be destroyed. Gen. Mitchel was by no means confident 
that he should be able to hold Huntsville. Ie knew that the enemy was 
in great force, west of him at Corinth, and east of him at Chattanooga, and 
that they were moving troops in vast numbers along that line of railroad 
through ILuntsville. That very night of the attack, there came into the 
camp a negro man, who was led to the General’s headquarters, which head- 
quarters consisted of a camp-fire and two raile, 

“Well,” said Gen. Mitchel, “what have you to say ?” 

“Massa, they are going to eat you up, down there in Iluntsville. 
They’ve got five thousand troops down there, sir.” 

“Tow do you know that ?” 

“JT heard my Massa say so at the supper-table to-night. I have just 
come ont of Huntsville, and I am certain of it. I heard the trains come 
in, and the locomotives whistle, and there were five of,them; and they 
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' 
had a thousand men on every train, and there were a good many 
there before, and they are going to destroy you, sir.” 

This intelligence caine apparently very direct. But Gen. Mitch 
perfectly well that the enemy was sending great bodies of troop 
Corinth. Under these circumstances, he made his movements 
morning, fully aware that this great force of the enemy might be in 
ville. Still, he had so formed his plans, that even should he fir 
there, he was prepared for the struggle, and did not feel specially 
respecting the issue. The cavalry, the infantry, and the artillery, 
in position, with souls roused to enthusiasm, to strike a sudden, ste 
tive, destructive blow. In the gloom of the morning, while the un: 
ing enemy were asleep, he sent ont one body of troops on his rigl 
crowbars and picks, tu tear up the railroad track. Another body v 
to the left, armed in like manner, to perform the same work, thus 
vent the locomotives from passing in either direction. Another p 
dispatched to the depvt, to prevent its being set on fire. Other 
ments were dispitched to seize the telegraph office, and all the other 
tant positions of thecity. Fortunately, no troops were at Huntsville, 
unsuspecting city slumbered, defengeless. In the earliest morning t: 
Gen. Mitchel marched upon the town. The moment the alarm war 
the locomotives, with sereams of' terror, endeavored to escape. Br 
paths were cut off. The unarmed citizens, of course, attempted no 
Sixteen locomotives were captured, and one hundred cars. Instant! 
arriving in the town, Gen. Mitchel sent his superintendent of the r 
to ascertain precisely the amount of rolling stock on hand. In an] 
reported, and Gen. Mitchel found he had as much as he needed to s 
troops in each direction, IIe immediately organized two expeditio 
to Decatur on the west, the other toward Chattanooga on the ¢ 
destroy the two railroad bridges at Decatur and Bridgeport. 

Gen, Mitchel took command of one of the expeditions himse 
placed the other under the command of Col. Turehin. They wer 
entirely successful. Col. Turchin took the bridge at Decatur. 
Mitchel went first to Stevenson, the intersection of the line of rail 
Nashville, and having secured all he intended there, pushed on to | 
port, and burned the bridge across the Tennessee River at that 
Thus he had tho encmy cut off from the possibility of attacking 1 
the right hand or the left. Immediately returning, he reached Hu 
on Saturday. Sunday moming he took a car and ran duwn to D 
Finding the enemy fleeing rapidly before him, burning the bridge: 
passed, Gen. Mitchel pushed on after him, until he reached Tuse 
on the Tennessee, opposite Florence. Iere he opened a line of cor 
cation with the main body of the army under Gens. Buell and Gran 
dated his dispatches from Tuscumbia, directing them to Gen. Buc 
reporting what he had done. His line then extended from Bridge) 
the east, entirely down to Florence and Tuscumbia on the west, a d 
of one hundred and fifty miles. They had captured a whole line 
way, with all the rolling stock, and all the machine shops, and the 
In two days from the time he entered Huntsville, he had a time 
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He then ordered the quartermaster to go out to these 
supplies, giving receipts for everything he tuok. He divided thes 
menta in such a way, as to take first a tithe of the property of e 
then another tenth, and then another, as needed. “As this was dc 
these rebels came, with their receipts from the quartermaster, sp 
the amounts which had been taken, Gen. Mitchel paid them fo 
article, at the fair market price, he himself fixing that price. Th 
found that he was just, and that he did not wantonly deprive them 
property. In this manner he obtained nearly all his supplies for h 
on the ground, avoiding the expense and inconvenience of distan 
portation, while at the same time he was using up those provision 
might otherwise have gone to the rebel army. 

"As to the payment for these supplies, Gen. Mitchel raised ever 
in the country he had penetrated. Ie captured, in one place, 
march, five hundred bales of cotton which the rebels had piled u 
fort to command an important bridge. The enemy destroyed the 
on their retreat, and Gen. Mitchel found himself in front of a deep 
three hundred feet wide, and with no means of crossing. The n 
adopted is worthy of record as illustrative of his energy and fert 
invention. 

He took these cotton bales, and placed them on the water, buo 
they were, end to end. Rails were run underneath the ropes, whit 
pried open by means of a crowbar, and thus he securely bound « 
bales together in pairs. These were placed about ten feet apart, f 
occasionally by guy ropes. Planks were then placed reaching fr 
first cotton-bale pontoon to the second, and so on until he hada 
bridge from shore to shore. Thus, in a few hours, three thousan 
and two pieces of artillery were passed over for the successful attac 
Bridgeport. An eye-witness of this operation, writes: “Gen. Mite 
more energy, more ingenuity, more mechanical genius, more resonr 
a mere mobile division than any general, of his standing, in the vo 
force of the United States.” 

This cotton was again taken up, and conveyed by the cars to 
ville, where it was sold for nearly $30,000, which went directly ir 
freasury of the United States, through the army chest. Gen. Mitel 
received for the transportation of this cotton, on the railway, then, t 
quest, belonging to the United States, and for transportation by the 
wagons, over $10,000 more. Thus he had a sum of nearly $40,000. 
this money, thus legitimately obtained from the rebels, he paid the 
for the supplies he seized for his army. It was in this manner f 
sagaciously made war support war, and held the rebels submis: 
children under his vigorous sway. 

One step farther he went. IIc was very anxious to detach ever 
vidual he could from the enemy. He reasoned in this way, There 
possibility of ever breaking down this rebellion, unless it is by det 
individuals. Many of them eaid, 

“We can do nothing at all, becanse we must depend upon our ruk 
governors to negotiate a peace, and bring this war to a close in some 
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exigencies of the case demanded, and the rebels were held under fi: 
trol. But those who were in sympathy with the rebela, and wh 
ever remonstrating against striking hard blows, and were pleading : 
ciliation, clamored loudly against Gen. Mitchel, as they had el 
against Gen. Fremont. The cry against him became 0 lond, s 
charges so envenomed, that, at his own reqnest, on the 2d of J 
received an order from the Secretary of War to repair to Wasl 
without an hour's delay. The Secretary of War was warmly in sy1 
with Gen. Mitchel, and earnestly espoused his method of fighti 
rebels. 

When Gen. Mitchel arrived in Washington, Gen. Halleck, w 
then General-in-chief, was on a visit to the James River. While 
thus absent, the President and Secretary Stanton had an intervie 
Gen. Mitchel, and both of them being in cordial sympathy with hin 
measures, they suggested to him that he should take charge of 
expedition then in contemplation! Ie was requested to exaini 
whole matter, and report, as soon as he could make up his mind, v 
he were willing or not to undertake it. With his accustomed pron: 
he reported the next morning that he approved of the plan, and wa 
to undertake its execution. 

The President, however, replied, that since he had intrusted the 
command of the army to Gen, Halleck, it seemed to him, on ref 
that he ought not to send off an expedition without first consultir 
distinguished officer, and placing the whole matter before him. 
Halleck returned to Washington. The matter was laid before him 
very good reasons, undoubtedly, he decided that it was not prudent 
time to undertake the expedition. Thus the matter dropped, an 
Mitchel was left for several weeks in idleness, impatiently wait 
opportunity to devote his tireless energies to his country. To the 
of the people, it seemed strange, utterly incomprehensible, why, wl 
were so sadly in want of able officers, one who had attracted the 
tion of the whole country by his brilliant exploits, combining thi 
chivalric daring with the most painstaking prudence, should be lai¢ 
It was another mystery, to be filed with that of Gen. Fremont. 

Many murmurs were heard. From all parts of the country t 
arose, * Where is Gencral Mitchel?” Early in September, he w: 
denly summoned from New York to Washington, and was sent t 
Royal, in command of the small body of troops stationed there. 
friends, this was rather regarded as exile, than as an appointment 
gave scope for his military genius, activity, however, put ever 
in motion, and the highest expectations were formed of the achiev: 
he would inaugurate, when suddenly he was taken sick with a mal 
fever, and, after a short illness, died. Tis death was universally re 
as a national calamity. 

As we now bring this first volume to a close, the wa: is still 
with undiminished fury, yet with many indications that the guilty 
Tion will soon be crushed out. It has not been possible to preserv 
nological order in the recital of the incidents of the war, thus fai 
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each campaign, in the magnitude of its movements, and the extent of 
country over which it has rolled the billows of war, stands almost dissev- 
ered from all the rest. 

The wild and wondrous adventures on the Potomac, the James, and 
the Rappahannock ; the deadly strife at Antictam ; the conflicts in Texas 
and Arkansas, and that fierve storm of war in Mississippi, which has given 
to Corinth, Shiloh, and Pittsburg Landing, world-wide renown; the descent 
of the Mississippi by flotilla more formidable than ever before drifted on 
inland stream, and the measures, legislative and executive, which the strife 
gradually evolved upon the subject of the emancipation of four millions of 
slaves ;—all these events, and such others as may yet be developed, must 
be reserved for another volume. 
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Anistooracy, false claims of Southern slavcholders to be the, 21; shall there be foudal, in this 
‘country, 24. 

Anustnoxo, Gon., weak avowal of, 358; heroio conduct and plea of the daughter of, 360. 

Anur oF THE Poromac, inactivity of, subject of complaint, 215; continued repose, 392. 

Aguy oF THE West, condition of, on tho arrival of Gon. Fremont at St. Louis, 264. 

Anu or THE REBELS, surrounded at Fort Donelson, 466. 

Anyouy, Gen,, prohibited from attacking rebel forts at Pensacola, 373; surrendor of Pensacola 
ordered by, 374. 

Angival of Geu. Butler hailed with enthusiasm by tho troops on Ship Island, 402. 

Asausr’s Hansor, rebel fort at, 318, 

ATHENS, severe engagement at, 275. 

Arzanta (GA.) INTELLIGENCER, views of a correspondent in, 370. 

Antaynic, Sreauep, arrival in Pensacole Bay of the, 363. 

ATTACK upon Fort Henry, plan of, 451. 

Arrexrr of tho rebels to cut through the National lines, in tho fight at Fort Donelson, 466. 


Banaaa Cuanwut, two passages through, for vosscls going to Europe, 307. 

Baxee, Gew. Epwarp D., 216; indomitablo bravery of, 218; assassination of, 220. 

Baxt's Buvrr, disasters at, 221; map of, 217. 

‘Banwers of the two contending armics, 439. 

Banancas axp MoRax, forts, scizuro of, 358, 

Banpaniry, unpardonable, of the commander of the Merrimac, 343. 

Bazkox, Com., rebel commander at Fort Hatteras, 204, 

Batox Rovoe, capital of Louisiana, surrendor of, 434. 

Barrery, Eniossow, tompestuous voyage of from Now York to Fortress Monroe, 846; I 
Perfidious act of J. K. Mitchel in fring, 424, 
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Barrur at Hilton Hoad, plan of, 238. 

Bar Poix7, vilo plot at, frustrated, 230, 

Beavrort, reconnoisance sent to, 232. * 

Bravagoakn, Gen,, reply of, to Gen. Hindman, 498. 

Betwowr, inexplicable movements at the battle of 436; victory ‘at, 439. 

Batt, John, of Tennessee, honest avowal of 130. 

Bentixck, Mr., speech of, in the British Parliament, 352. 

Big Beruet, battle of 149; map of, 152. 

‘Butoxt, successful uttack upon, 402. 

BLACKBURN’ Forp, Beauregard’s report of the battle at, 170; testimony to the bravery of Uni 
‘troops at, 171. 

Buar, Montgomery, telegram to Gen. Fremont from, 266; Col. F. B, retaliatory measures 
towards Gen. Fremont, 281. 

Buayp, Col,, and his little forco at Ironton, 263. 

Buockape, rigor of, in Southern harbors, 140; effect of upon England and France, 296 ; oo 
‘mencoment of, upon the Mississippi River, 398; no second attempt to raise the, from { 
mouth of the Mississippi, 400; raised at certain ports by Proclamation of Pres. Lincoln, 43: 

Bocas, Capt, of the gun-boat Varuna, deserved tribute to, 418. 

Bowness of the Ericson battery, Monitor, 349. 

Bousanpueyt of Fort Pulaski, 382 ; offect of the first day's, upon Fort Jackson, 413; of rel 
batteries on Roanoke Island, 320. 

Bowaparts, NAPOLEON, memorable sentiments and words of, 411. 

BOONEVILLE, Missouri, attack and capture of, 252, 

Borper Sratss, outrageous demands of the, 278. 

BRAVERY, wonderful, of the National troops, 467. : 

Bazastworx at Fort Doncleon, heroic storming of, by Tlinois regiments, 461. 

Bagckrvmpes, Jon C., intrigues of, 130; resignation of seat in United States Congress, 314, 

Bria Joszpn, capture of, by a confederate privateer, 299. 

Buiwees, rapid construction of, by tho command of Gen, Mitchel, 485. 

Buooxtyy, U.S. steamer, supposed destination of supplies on board, 361 ; prodigious labors « 
fighting of, 417. 

Brows, Col. Harvey, appointment of, to tho military department of Florida, 363; resolute ph 
of, 365; decision to attack tho rebel land forces at Pensacola, 370, 

Buckxer, Gen,, robel, reputation of, 471; ludicrous terms of tho surrender of, 472. 

Buett, Gen. D. C., sketch off 474; slavery sentiments of 475; ancedote of, 476; assigned to 
command of the Ohio and Cumberland Department, 481. 

Butt Rus, map of tho vicinity of, 169; roads to, 169; plan of the battle of, 174; conf 
at, 176, 177; retreat from, 180; rebels encouraged by the disaster at, 189, 

Burssipe, Gen,, skotch of 314; address of, to his soldiers, 328 ; report of, 387. 

Busuxeut, ©. S, indefatigable energy of, 338 ; carnest pleadings with Capt. Ericsson, 338. 

BusrEep, Gen., eloquent speech of, at New York, 261. 

Bururr, Gen. B. F, sketch of, 401; reply to the authoritios of Annapolis, 114; unconditio 
surrender of Forts Hatteras and Clark, demanded by, 205 ; command of a large land force 
‘New Orleans assigned to, 401; peculiar adaptation for the post assigned, 428; opinions 
expressed in a letter, 431; cfficiency of tho order of, respecting the women of N 
Orleans, 432. 








Canivet, members of Buchanan's, character of, 42. 

CarRo, position of, as a rendezvous for Western National troops, 436. 
Cattous, John G., pernicious opinions of, 35. 

CatroRsts, Union domonstration in, 123, 

Catt, Governor of Florida, frank admission of, 357; avowed opinions of, 354. 
Capture of New Orleans, vietory obtained by, undisputed, 426. 
Canxirex Fenny, conflict at, 197. 

Cannottox, abandonment of the fort at, 420, 

Canoxneter, joy of the troops at Fort Donelson on the arrival of, 462, 
Cantar, battle of, 256. 

CasuaLTies at the battlo of Pensacola, 372. 

Cavriox, disasters to our army often caused by too great, 369. 
Cavatny, rebel, cowardice of a small force of, 252. 
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Carvas, flores fighting of the gun-bost, at Now Orleans, 417. 

Ciantexae, the Monitor uttors its note of, 349. 

CHALMETTE batteries, firo of, effectually silenced, 419. 

Caaracter of most of the white inhabitants of Florida, 354. 

Cuanae, impetuous, of tho Natiorial troops at Belmont, 438. 

Caantestox, 8. C., Mercury, radical opinion of, 178; rousing words of, 856. 

Caagtestows, Missouri, skirmish at, 275. 

Cnase, Major, robel, idlo threat of, 361. 

Crnoworoaroat ordr, reason for not adhering to, 493. 

Ctans of the Floridians, utterly preposterous, 354. 

CuarK, Lieut.-Col., daring exploit of, near Newbern, 332. 

Cuassiricatioy of all inhabitants in Alabama, by Gen. Mitchel, 489. ’ 

Cuay, Henry, opinion of, 82. 

Cusegyaex, opinions of Southern, 33. 

Cumcs, Fort, Florida, deserted by the garrison, 376. 

Courax, Hon. Schuyler, visit of at St. Louis, 282. 

CoLector of customs at Charleston, 8. C., manifesto of, 77. 

Coxuunvy, Ky, rebels at, in largo foreo, 281 ; position and population of, 448 ; fortiflcations at, 480, 

Coumaxpen Porren, coolness and Intrepidity of 423. 

Commence, a rebel battery taken by Unionists at, 275. 

Cousnissiovens, rebel, reception of, in England, 158. 

Coxaox Sonor system in U. S. contended against in England, 304. 

Cournouise, slaveholders’, terms of, 45; Congressional discussion of, 49. 

Concessions of tho North, demanded by tho alaveholders, 46. 

CovomtaTion, folly of any attempt at, 422. 

Convepenacr, Southern, object of 157; position claimed by, 296; recognition of, how frue 
trated, 304, 

ComvEpERATE CoxaRess, voto of to recive Missouri, August 19, 1861, 276; cruisers, operations 
of, 297; commissioners, reception of, at Havana, 306; commissioners captured, 309; scrip, 
depreciation of, increasing distress in New Orleans, 428, 

Ooxrsassce betweon Col. Mallory and Gen. Butler, 137. 

Oowriscatioy Brut passed, 278. 

Gowrticr, irrepressible, 18. 

Conaness, U.S, special scssion of, 159; representation of Border States in, 165 ; report of robel 
barbarilies made by a committee of both houses of, 185; reassembling of in Decomber, 
1861, 392. 

Cononess, U. 8. steamer, destroyed by the Merrimac, 243, 

Consrnvarisrs, plans of, otherwise called peace parly, 194. 

Conspiratons in Florida, first endeavor of, 359. 

Ooxstrrutiox, Amorican, apirit’of 19; Mr. Seward’s interpretation of, concerning slavery. 

Coxrranaxps, testimony in tho Atlantic Monthly respecting, 138; reply of Secretary Cameron 
regarding, 141; valuo of intelligence received from, 198; general charactor and ability 
of, 388. 








. 





Gomvansariox between Col. Mallory and Gen. Butler, 127. 
ConixTH, cause of tho escapo of the rebel army from, 391. 

ConnesroxveNce of Gov. Letcher and Mayor Sweeny, 145. 

Corrox, proceeds of, sold by Gen. Mitchel for expenses, 490, 

Counray, solicitudo of, respecting the termination of the Trent affair, ‘310, 

Qaaven, Capt., commander of the Brooklyn, testimony of Com. Farragut to the horoism of, 417. 
Currrespex, Hon. J. J., resolutions of, presented in U. 8. Senate, 46. 

Croatan Srrart, Union Fleet enters, 320. 

Cuumzaiaxn, U.S. frigato, assaulted and sunk by the Merrimac, 341. 


Daxomns, threatened, at Washington, 40. 
‘Davis, Hon, Garret, earnest and truthful remarks of 22; Hon. Jefferson, audacity of, 67. 
Duara, penalty of inflicted for desperate offenders, 434. 

DECLARATION of leading presses in London, 311. 

Dxxps of Manumission, given by Gen. Fremont, copy of, 279. 

Deoarvs, expedition to, under Gen. Kirehen, 488, 


32 
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‘Dree Porsr, landing of the rebels at, and complete surprise of Wilson's Zouaves, 368, 

Derenses of Now Orleans, socurity of the inbabitants in, 404, 

Denocracy, Christianity the corner-stono of, 17. 

DrscaiPriow and location of Fort Jackson, 404. 

Devixs, Col, address to his soldiers by, 223. ° 

Discontent in the Army of the West, 262, 

Done120x, Fort, energies of the Western army directed against, 457; natural and ecie: 
defenses of, 458; rebels strengthened by troops from Fort Henry, 457; disposition of U 
forees around, 459; plan of 464, 

Dootttr1e, Too. Mr, noble speech of, 79, 

Dovatas, Hon, Stephen A., dying message to his children, 163. 

Dua Sprixas, skirmish gt, 269. 


Epexroy, incidents at, 327. 

Eprvitte, patriotic reception of the floet by the people of, 460. 

EpGErIELD, capture of, 474, 

Epwano's Fenny, artillery ducl at, 222. 

Errecr, telling, of tho firo of Admiral Foote’s gun-boats at Fort Henry, 452. 

Bigura Recrent Mass. Vols, resolutions off 114. 

Euzapera Ciry, burning of, 327. 

Exer, Charles, warning voice of, 344. 

‘Exuis, Fort, fight at, 334. 

Euswort, Cou E.E, regiment of Zouaves under, 120; assassination of, 132; tribute to 
character of, 133, 136; anecdote of two of tho Zouaves, 171. 

Exancipatioy, probable effect of, 236; why tho North urges, 295. 

‘Bwrrgor or Russi, letter of, 302. 

EnExy, fight of, at Beaufort, 332. 

Excmaxraess, tho prizo of tho privateer Jeff Davia, 300; recaptured by the horoiam of the col 
cook of, 301. 

Exonveeng, various predictions of, respecting tho Monitor, 338. 

Exznoy, wonderful, of Liout. Slemmer and his little garrison at Fort Pickons, 361; untiriny 
Gen. Mitchel, 482. 

EwaLanp, rebel commissioners sent to, 157; effect of the spirit of 222; preparations for wa 
tho government of, 311; reception of Mason and Slidell in, 313; policy of, compared 
that of tho United States, 375; estimation of, by futuro gencrations, 386; laws of, respet 
insolent women, 431; causes of tho coldness towards the United States, 303. 

Ewyterpnrise, daring, undertaken by the Pinola and Itasca, 415, 

Enicssox, Capt. Jolin, sketch of early life of, 234; industry and energy of, 338. 

Bxrepiest adopted by Gon. Mitchel to secure forage, 489. 

Exrepiriox, Navat, sceretly fitted out for Port Royal, 226; sctond, destined against N 
Jeans, 400; laud, from Cairo, under Gens. Grant and McClemand, 437. 

Exrtostos of shclls, effect of, in the bombardment of Fort Jackson, 413. 

Eversrr, Ion. Edward, speech of, 38. 














Farnrax (Virginia), Union troops enter, 166; (Licut.), boards the Trent, and captures Mason 
Slidell, 308. 

Fatis Cuvnen, exhausting march of Unian troops to, 166. 

Fanny, capture of, by tho rebels, 208. 

‘FaRaavt, Com, commands tho whole fleet in tho Gulf, 403; undaunted reply of, to foreign 
cers, 407; demands tho surrender of New Orleans, 421. 

Ferxaxpina, abandonment of, by the rebels, 376, 

Fenry constructed by Gen. Mitchel, 484. 

Fint-Rarr on tho Mississippi, 410; pushed down upon tho fiag-ship Tartford, 416. 

FLAG presented to the body-guard of Fremont by ladies of Springfield, Missouri, 289. 

Fiac-sure Philadelphia, equadron forms around the, 319. 

Fuser, perils of the, off Tlatteras, 226 ; injury to, at Tilton Tlead, 232; position of the blocks 
399; vesscls, armament and men, attached to mortar, in the Gulf, 403; position of the ve 
of, in tho Mississippi River, 407; accuracy of range obtained by the Union, 412; dels 
the, 459. 

Pronexcs, Ala, advance of the gun-boats up the Tennessee, as far as 453. 0, 
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‘Fronma, State Convention called at, 353 ; message of the Governor of, 354; cost to the National 
Government, 854 ; declares iteolf an independent nation, 367; first efforts of the conspirators 
in, 358 ; flag of treason withdrawn by Union troops from the whole of, 376. 

Frorn, John B, arms and army of the U.S. scattered by, 43; sale of arms and ammunition to 
rebels by, 43; sketch of, 458; meanness of, 470. 

Fors, Rear-Admiral, retirement of, caused by wounds, 485; sketch of 450; manly, heroic, and 
Obristian of, 454; wounded at Fort Donelson, 466. 

ouoss at or noar™ Washington, in July, 1861, 165; landed on Roanoke Taland, 320; under Gon. 
Grant for the reduction of Fort Henry, 450. 

Forr Banancas, slight injury to, 374 ® 

Fost Ciasg, surrender of, 203. 

Fort Harrenas, treachery of rebels at, 203. 

‘Four Jaoxsox, formidable naval force arrayed against, 409; mortar-boats challenged by, 412; 
Preparations for a renewed attack upon, 422; appearance of, after the action, 424. 

Four MoRax, description and position of, 356. 

Forr Pickgss, strength and importance of, 356; anxiety of the uation respecting, 363; indigna- 
tion roused of the defenders of, 370; in danger from Forts McRae and Barances, 363; heraie 
docision of the garrison at, 361; importance of, 360. 

Fort WAKER, confidence of the rebels in the strength of 229; condition and appointments 
of 230. 

Forts, defenseless condition of, caused by the treachery of the Government, 67. 

Fosrer, Gen. John G., heroism and sketch of, 322. 

Foure, Col, remark of, to Col. Wright, 443. 

Faruoxt, Gen. John C., birth and early life of 268; recalled from Europe, 260; active energy of, 
260;; appointment, 261 ; diffcultics in tho position of, 261; perplezities and toils of 267; 
maguanimity of, 268; embarrassments of 281; indomitable energy and consummate skill of 
284; grand, though undisclosed, plana of, 287; order for superseding, 291; reception of, at 
St. Louis, 292 ; cause of the removal of, 293. 

Faost, Gen. D. M., letters of, to Gen. Lyon, 245; surrenders to Gen. Lyon, 247. 


Garexa, gun-boat, origin of, 336. 

Gamez, Gov., of Missouri, prepossessions of, 276. 

Gannisow at Fort Pickens, heroic decision of, 361. 

Gusenats, sympathy with slavery of many of the Union, 212; commanding, at the bombartmont, 
of Fort Pulaski, 383. 

Gunpks, Capt. F, W., important services of, 408. 

Granatran of the West, Columbus regarded as, 448, 

GxRMans, bittorness of the rebels toward, 247; GERMAN soldiers under Gon. Lyon, 252. 

GotpsBorouau, Com., sketch of, 316 ; recall of to Fortress Monroe, 333. 

GoveRxor, Military, of New Orleang, frst official act of 428. 

Govsrxuent, U.S, ombarrassments of, 136; traitors in all departments of 167; unwiso measures 
of, 234; offer of, respecting private property, 298 ; loss of, at Hampton Roads, 361. 

Gnanr, Gen. U. 8, the command of the National forces at Cairo assigned to, 436; inexcusable 
delay of the troops of, and the consequences, 464; sketch of, 459; division of, crossing from 
Fort Henry to Fort Donelson, 460. 

Guiues, Hon. J. W., oxtract from a speech of, 417. 

Gu-voats, first planned by Gen. Fremont, 294; eflciency of, in the capture of Newbern, 333; 
dispersion of a marauding band from New Orleans, by the, 408; decorations of thoso selected 
to sholl Fort St. Philip, 409; names of those, especially engaged in tho action at Fort Jacke 
ton, 413; fate of rebel, on the Mississippi River, 419; rapid construction of a fleet of, 448 ; 
Teconnoissancenear Fort Henry by, 461; utility of, at the sioge of Donelson, 478, 

Guns, terrible effect of Union, observable in Fort Henry, 455. 

Gowwens, beariag of, sometimes injured by explosions on tho mortar-boats, 413. 

GuxeRi.ta bands consternation in Missouri by the lawlesmess of 444. 





‘Huxzecg, H. W., appointment of, Maj-Gen., 390; Gen. Hunter superseded by, 443; commends 
ble energy of, 465 ; irrational order of, 479. 

Hauxoxn, Senator, 8. 0, statement of, in regard to former Southern views on Slavery, 57. 

‘Haserow, burning of, 189, 

Hauerow Roaps, embarkation of troops from, 200; unprepared condition of the Union fleet at, 244 
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‘Hauer, Gen, recall of, 249. 

‘Hapgisor's Istaxp, scene at, 216. 

Harrenas, Cape, storm off, 202; treacherous weather of, $18. 

‘Hawnine, Col, capture of rebels by, 322. 

Humrrzziuan, Col, U.S. A, sketch of 166. 

Hap 70 Lason, different meanings of, 19. 

‘Hawey, Fort, position, plan and strength of, 449; expedition to, concealed (pr some tim 
unconditionally surrendered, 453. 

‘Hamny, Mra, touching aneodoto of, 181, 

‘Henotsy, anecdotes of individual, 184; of patriots under Gen. Mulligan, 285. 

‘Hmpr, Capt, skill and gallantry of, 367. 

Himrow Usa, cost to the Government of the capture of 232; batzery upon, 226; pict 
scene at the bay, 227. 

Boar, Hon. Mr, treatmont of, in Charleston, S. C., 32. 

HouuNs, Com., rebel, result of the expedition of, 400. 

Hotr, Joseph, Hon., prompt measures and letter of, 82. 

Horxivs, Liout. A., naval exploit of, 223. 

Hort, St. Charles, incident at, 396. 

Hower, Hon. Mr. of Virginia, demands of, 27. 

‘Howres, Gen, arrival at Springficld, and offect of his policy, 292. 

‘Huntsvinix, surprise of tho people at, 488. 


axoRANce, inexcusable, of Norther officers respecting the rebels, 173. 

sIuzmors, U. 8. steamer, arrival at Fort Pickens, 364. 

Tnum01s 271m ReGIMeNt, loss of the gallant, after the battle of Belmont, 440. 

Incwwewrs, thrilling, 316; of heroism, 360; connected with the battle of Belmont, 4 
Mitchel’s campaign, 485 ; in Baltimore, 477. 

Imavourat Appnzas of President Lincoln, closing words of, 86. 

Ingaxurry, specimens of Yankee, 408; of Gen. Mitchel, 490. 

Insunazotioy, effects of, in Missouri, 445. 

InTELLIGENCE, startling, carried to Gen. Grant, 439. 

Interview of Gen. Mitchel with President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, 492. 

Inoy-ctang, duel betweon tho Morrimac and Monitor, 349; advantages of, 362, 

Ivensox, Hon. Mr., extract of speoch of, 22; statement of, 78. 


Tacksox, C.F, Governor of Missouri, 239; duplicity and enorgy of 241; weak offer o 
character of tho troops of, 253. 

JTacKsox, Andrew, Gen., army of, at Now Orleans in 1814, 406. 

Tacquente, war of the, 16, 

Jarrens, Lieut, heroic efforts of, 321. 

Jerrensox, Thomas, letter of, 18. 

SurrERSON City, Stato Convention at, 275. 

Sarr Davis, fato of tho privatecr, 300. 


Kerr, Jobn J., dismission of, from tho service of the U. 8., 393. 
Kentucky Unionists offer their services for the War, 123, 
Karouts of the Golden Cirde, 78. 


Lapon, sympathy betweon capital and, 114; immense, perlormed by the soldiers at Fort F 
under Liout, Slemmer, 364. 

Lanoners, the rights of, 20; need of, in overy part of the Union, 504. 

Lawpixo effected on Roanoke Island, 321. 

Lang, Hon. Judge, true and heroic spirit off 489 

Law and principle of Southern aristocrats, 127 

Launca of tho iron-clad battery Monitor, 338. 

‘LexssurG, rebel troops in force at, 216. 

LyrreR of Secretary Cameron, 141; from a gentleman in Kentucky, extracts from, 143 
‘Jefferson Davis, 327. 

Leves, at Now Orleans, National banner raised on, 396; silent and deserted, 420. 
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Lexmcrox, Missouri, threatened by rebel forces, 281 ; occupation of, by Col. Mulligan, 284; fight 
‘and surrender of, 285; glorious rebel victory at, 286. 

Lawootx, A., muttering at the South because of the election of, as President of U.S, 60; journey 
of, to Washington, 62; quaint reply of, 131. 

Livrsastox, Com, and his brave crew, of the Cumberland, 342. 

Loxpox Presses on the ‘Trent affair, 311. 

‘Loes, reasons for tho small, sustained by tho Union fleet, at the bombardment of Fort Jackson, 415. 

Lous XV, weak saying of, 16. 

Louisiana, purchase of, 37 ; population of, 395; civil code of, 395. 

Louisiana, iron-clad battery, description of, 405; treachery of the rebels in firing the, 423. 

Louisviite JouRNAt, testimony of, respecting fomale rebels, 433. 

Lomsvitim axp Sr. Lovis, disabling of the gun-boata, crippled our forcos at Fort Henry, 465, 

Loraurr, evidences of, in Northern Alabama, 456. 

Loyauists, banishment of, and inhumanity towards, in the Southern States, 192. 

Lyox, Nathaniel, Gon, reconnoissance of Camp Jackson, Missouri by, 244; onergetic measures 
of, 245 ; labors in Western Missouri, 254; labors of 262; heroic resolve of 269; movements 
‘of, 272; heroism, death and character of, 273. 


Muoaviay, striking remarks of Hon. T. B., 442. 

Mars, resolution passed by the State of, 390. 

Manassas, steam-ram, built at New Orleans, 399; sinking of 418, 

‘Manarovas of Col. Sigel at Carthage, 266; adroit, of Gen. Fremont, 267. 

‘Mazsz, Col, feeble force of, at Ironton, 263. 

‘Masox, James M,, sketch of, 306. 

Mararas Pour, disaster at, 155; reconnoissance at, 191. 

Maro, Lieut, spirited letter of, 146. 

‘MoCizttax, Gen,, proclamations of, 141, 142, 155; confidence reposed in, 212; accession of te 
the position of commander-in-chief, 225; cheering newa from the army of 330; beautifal 
reply to the Philadelphia city council, 391; spirited address of, 392. ‘ 

MoCizaxanp, Gen. John A., sketch of, 459, 

MoDows.t, Gen. Irvin, anecdote of, 182. 

‘MoBax, Fort, channel blocked by the rebels, 364; guns of, silenced, 371. 

‘Mzasvnes, vigorous, of Gen. Fremont, 276; adopted by the U. 8 in place of privateering, 299; 
of retaliation adopted by OC. S A, 301; for relieving the starving inbabitants of New Or- 
Jeans, 430. 

Max, loyal, cruol treatment of, 396. 

Mrngniao, origin and plan of,'240; retreat of after her ducl, 360, 

MarrEnmce, aristocratic views of, 23. 

‘Muzuronp, rebel force at, heroically attacked, and compelled to surrender, 444. 

Mmm improved by foreign travel, 389. 

Mir, seizure of U. S, at New Orleans, by rebels, 70. 

‘Missounr, plans of the legislature of, 240 ; avowed principles of, 241 ; military bill of, 243 ; threat- 
‘ened, 260; Fremont’s campaign in, 268; weakness of 276. 

‘Misamsirrt Riven, various obstructions placed in the lower part of, 405; fleet of Com. Farragut 
‘commences the ascent of, 434; map of, 402. 

Miseresrrr, U. 8. frigate, assaults the rebel steam-ram Manassas, 417, 

Mrrcazi, 0. M, Gen, thrilling speech of, 124; sent to Bowling Green, 484; why the clamor 
‘against, 492; orders of, 489 ; reply to Madam Polk by, 491. s 

Mowrror, origin of the iron-clad, 337; structure of 339; cost to the U.S Government of 340; ~ 
‘want of confidence felt in, 348; injuries to, 351. 

Mowrcouzay, Ala, meeting of Secessionista at, 70. 

MonnicE11o, efficiency of the frigate, 209. 

Montag Lorri, arrival of, at Ship Island, 403; number of vessels, and arrangement of, 412. 

Mouuramy, Fort, evacuation of, 59. 

MozuiGax, Col, at Lexington, 281. 

Munpny, Col. J. McLeod, excellont sanitary regulations of, 409. 

Mr. Ziox, sharp engagement at, 445. 

Munrnrzspono, advance upon, by Gen. Mitchel, 485. 











‘NasHviux, steamer, confederate privateer, 297. 
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‘Mamonat consideration, » question worthy of 453 ; Freedman’s Relief Association, soctet 
at the North, called, 391; currency, Pres Lincoln authorised to issne, 391; gun-b 
of, at Now Orleans, 419; lous at Newbern, 835; peril of the ships, from rebel fire: 
gun-boats, 399, 

Wavat architecture, madden change in, 346; armament, for the reduction of Fort Her 
Board, incredulity of, respecting the success of the Monitor, 881; power, rapid incre: 
the United States, 393. 

avy, patriotism of the, 202. 

‘Nz020 woman, Union forces saved by a, 288; pilot, fthfuiness and daring of a, 390. 

‘Neonors, character of information received from, 236; under Gen. Lane, 290; sorvices « 
ramparts of Newbern, 332; Northern army, how regarded by, 335; joyfal weloom 
Nortbern troops by the, 375 ; efficent labors of, 385; conversation of Gen, Mitchel w 
treatment of by Gen. Mitchel, 486; toatimony respecting, of Bec. Sewand, 198. 

Nevsx Rives, march of Union soldiers along the bank of, 329. 

Nuwarex, N. C., defenses of, 329; rebels fire the city of 333; auction sale at, 389. 

‘Naw Onuzane, Picayune, remarks of, 119; Delta, bitterness of the, 192; fall of 373; pa 
timony of regarding misrule in, 398; wealth, commerce, and position of, 403; defi 
404, 405 ; rage and mortification of the rebels in, 420; importance in the commercia 
426; newspaper offices of, refuse to publish the proclamation of Gen. Butler—th 
quences, 429. 

New Youx, mass meoting in Union Square, 123 ; gallant charges of the 69th, Col. Corcors 

‘Mroan. Bay, scene on tho waters of, in 1814. 

Nicer vousanpaexr, splendor of a, 320. 

Noniuity recognized by Americans, 65. 

ours, activity at the, 131; military power of, 313; what would have been the effect of « 
to seccasion by the peoplo of the, 231 ; political partics at, 380; principles of, regan 
restoration of the Union, 381. 

Nosrnenx, Border States, loyal governors of 239; Lapy, chivalrous treatment of, by = 

Southron, 404; soldiers, useless toil of, 380. 
Norios of the arrival of Mitchel’s column at Bowling Green, 484, 


Oara of allegiance not enforced by Gen. Mitchel, 491. 

Oseraucrions thrown across the Mississippi River, to prevent the passage of the Union fe 

Orncens of the Union army, unwillingness of many, to receive assistance or informati 
slaves, 173; U. S. regular, many disloyal to the flag, 358; opinion of British and Fr 
the fortifications at New Orleans, 400. 

Oaxaspy, Col., heroic sentiment of, 463. 

‘Otastead, Col, character of, 384; reply of, worthy of tho land of his birth, 382. 

Onpen, reasons for tho, disbanding Zagouyi's band, 289; Budler’s, concerning the women | 
Orleans, 431. 

ORDNANCE stores at Pensacola, value of, 358. 

Owasco, gun-boat, challenge given by Fort Jackson, accepted by the, 412. 





Papuoany, Gen. Smith leaves, to threaten Columbus, 437. 

Pantc, causo of, among Union troops at Bull Run, 179. 

Pang’s Pott battery, 318. 

Pasquotank River, sharp engagement at, 327. 

Parniorisy of Miss Armstrong, 360. 

Parriors, firmness and heroic endurance of, at Columbus, 438. 

PEAcE Convention, 45. 

Pranam, Col, surronder of, 161. 

PaxgacoLs, the naval depot for the Gulf flect, 365; bombardment of, 370; confiagrati 
evacuation of, 314; Union feeling in, 315; bay and harbor defended by Fort Picker 
navy-yard at, seized by the rebels, 358; U.S. steamer, leasons taught by the grape-shot 

Pror.y, ability of Northern, not appreciated, 213; confidence of Weslern, in Gen. Fremot 
Mitchel’s advice to, respecting guerrillas, 491. 

PxRtt of Union soldiers in theit attack on Belmont, 438. 

Panny, United States vessel of war, 299. 

Prrands, attompt to blow ap sunkon hulks near New Orleans by, 415. 

Parra, Capt, conduct of the expedition by, 456. 
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Parizert, skirmish at, 147. 

Piakaxs, Fort, importance and condition of, 358. 

Pus, W. A. Rev,, chaplain’ let Regiment Missouri Volunteors, exploit of, 252. 

Pitow, Gen, Union troops charged by rebola led by, 439; official report by, of the battle of 
Donelson, 468; dispatch of 468. 

Puor Tows, hotel at, converted into a hospital, 403. 

Prnacr, prisoners convicted of, 301. 

Puax, hazardous, resolved upon by Com. Farragut, 415; of rebels, revealed to Gon. Grant, 437; 
sagacious, of Gen. Fremont frustrated, 280 ; of the rebels at Pensacola, interrupted, by shells 
from Fort Pickens, 374; of Fremont to capture Columbus, 448; of Fort Donelson, 464. 

Puruours, the Union fleet touches at, on Roanoke River, 328. 

Powicy, consoquences of the inhuman, of our Government, 214; war, of the army of the Potomac, 
331; unfortunate, of Gen. Hunter, and its consequences, 443. 

PoLx, Gen. Bishop, headquarters of, 436; sketch of, 479. 

Por, Gen., success of the vigorous measures of, 265. 

Porvianioy, whole, of Froo States and Territories, 36; of the whites of the leven seceding 
Btates, 36; of Florida, 353; of New Orleans, 403, 

Pores, Com. consternation caused by tho flotilla of arriving at Pensacola, 373; valuable assist 
‘ance rendered to the garrison at Pickens by, 375; precautionary measures of, 410; interview 
between the rebel officers of New Orleans and, 423, 

Posrriox of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, map of, 414. 

Porowsc, movement of the army from the banks of the, 165; character and numbers of the army 
of, 387. 

Powss, secret, of Gen. Mitchel with his command, 486. 

- Pamimiss, Gen, force of, at Cairo and Bird's Point, 263. 

PREPARATIONS, energotic, for action, on the vessels of the fleet of Com. Farragut, 407. 

Pagawexr of the U.S, Candidates for, 39; endeavors to assassinate the eloctod, 65 ; increase of 
the army called for by the, 122; message of, 160; determination of, respecting Messrs. Mason 
‘and Slidell, 311. 

Patan, Gen., rebel, advanco of on Missouri, 281; concontration of the foroea of, noar Springflald, 
Missouri, 291. 

Pamcirizs on which Messrs, Mason and Slidell were released, 313. 

Paisomrns or WAR, terms of tho exchange of, 290; Gen. Hallock refimes to trent guerrillas and 
marauding parties as, 448. 

Parvarzeaixo, foundation of, and how distinguished from piracy, 298. 

Privateer, Savannab, fato of, 300. 

Proctamarioy, reception of ‘the President's, at Montgomery after the fall of Sumter, 140; of Gen. 
McClellan ‘in Virginia, 141; outrageous, of Gen. Beaurogard at Manassaa, 148 ; scandalous, 
posted in Memphis, Tenuessee, 193; apologetic, of Gen. Harney at St, Louis, 248; of Gov. 
Jackson, at Jefferson City, Missouri, 260; of Gen. Lyon, at Booneville, 253; of Lieut-Gov. 
Reynolds, at New Madrid, 263; of Gen. Fremont, at St. Louis, 276; spirited, soul-thrilling, 
of Zagonyi, 288 ; of lettors of marquo by Jeff Davis, 298; of the Emperor of France, 305; of 
martial law by Gon, Butler, at Now Orleans, 427; terms of Gea, Butler's, 429. 

Prourr and decided action of Admiral Foote, 465. 

PRoVIDENCE, spccial interposition of an overruling, 347. 

Pusiio Opwioy, rapid progross of the change in, respecting the employment of colored men in the 
Army, 388, 

Pouasni, Fort, great strength of, 378; Gen, Hunter demands the surrender of 382; surrendor 
of, 384 ; socret invostmont of, by Northern troops, 385. 











Quannst between Davis and Beaurogard, after the battle of Bull Run, 325. 
Quanantivs station near Fort Jackson, two hundred rebels captured at, 419. 


Reasons why the National Government neod Florida, 354; for the want of proper supplios in the 
forts at Florida, 358 ; incomprehensible, for setting aside Gen. Mitchel, 492. 

Repat, batteries around Fort Pickens, 361; camp near Springfield, position of, 270; force in Mia- 
souri increased, 262; gorcrnment, decision of, 374; general mistake of, at Pensacola, 367; 
‘retreat cut off, 368; troops, villainous deception practised by, at Wilson's Creek, 271; officer, 
‘mortification of, 485. 

Rasais, expectations of, 11; mistaken treatment of by the North, 213; ludicrous flight of the 
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gun-boats of near Hilton Head, 227; object of the, in instituting the war, 237; n 
‘Booneville, 252 ; elation and force of at south-eastern Missouri, 263; outrages. of 
souri, 264; surprise in the Merrimac at the gauntlet thrown down by the Moni 
thorough discomfitare of, at Santa Ross, 368; lons of, 369; causes of discouragement 
‘addres of, to the people of Georgia, 378 ; encouragement afforded by England to, 3 
Hesanees of, crushed by Com Farragut, 421; loas of life at capture of Now Ori 
known, 426. 

Recerrion of Capt. Wilkos and Lieut. Fairfax, 309. 

Revoin and concassion on the gun-boata, effect of, 413. 

Recoxxoussancejof Gen. McCall at Drainoeville, 216; on the Mississippi, by the rebel 
Jos, 399, 

Recxroncaansts demanded of Gen. Fremont, 366 ; arrival of rebels at Santa Rosa, 368. 

RaGx or Teugon, illustrations of 12 

Ratay Hoss, Gen. Butlor takes possension of, 121. 

Rewarxs of Gen Mitchel, 482. 

amor at, causes for the of Gen. Fremont, 294. 

Rasa. Gen. J. L., impetaous rush of Massachusetts soldiers under, 331; aketch of 321. 

Ressaaw, Lieut, order of tho traitorous, 360. 

Raraxsaxtatios, principles of, heretofore, at the South and in the North, 33, 

Rarsesextarives’ Hatt in Washington, 40, 41. 

Rerorr of the battle of Carthage, 257; of the Secretary of the Navy, 44 

Rarty, bervis, of Lieut, Worden, after his wound, 360;; of Gen. Fremont to Prea. Linoola, 

Rerva.ic, plan of the American, 19. 

Ravizw, opinions of the North British, 19. 

Rxgvoictiox, French, cause of, 18; American, cause of 19. 

Ruope Isaxp regiment in Washingtoo, 119. 

Rucaagnenx, Col, reconnoissance of 170, 

Ricnaoxp Whiz, announcement of 119; Dispatch, report of 179. 

Rica Mocstatx, skirmish at, 160. 

Ricawoxn, U. S steamer, accident upon the, $71; attack of the ram Manassas upon, 399. 

Rugur oF sxance, insisted upon by Eagland, 311. 

Roan, length of requirod by an army in motion, 168, 

Roaxure Istasp, position of, 318. 

Ropax, Col, charge by 4th R. I. Vols, under, 332. 

Rous, aristocracy of, 15. 

Rouxer, engazement at, 224. 

Rosecrass, W. S, Gen, notico of 187. 

Roctiyg, daily, well-regulated camp, 499. 

Rowas, Com, gallantry of, 334. 

Rerty of Fort Jackson, and incidents of its destruction, 425. 

Reseaut, Col, death of, of the 10th Conn. Vola, 322. 

RUSSELL, W. IL, views of reganding the hatred of the Southorn aristocrats toward the Not 
extrait of a letter of 17, 











weorrance of by Norther troops at Nowbern, aller its capture, 235. 
Sacutea, the cust survey steamer, very essential servico performed by, 408. 
Saxta Rese Istasn, position and appearance of 355; expedition planned by the rebela 
Abe fortideatioa an, 366. 

Savasy eer, short carver of, 299; city of, population and position of, 377; alarm 
effect of tho news of tho surrender of Fort Pulaski in, 386. 
V., 15; contemptible feeling evinced in, 16. 
of the night, during the bombardment of Fort Jackson, 413; beautiful ar 
: harrowing, on tho battle-fi21d, 470. 
+. GEN. WINFIELD, well-arranged precautions for the defense of the Capital 
‘© measures of, 67; touching evidence of tho fidelity to his country of, 125; 
the carve of office tendered by, 225. 
‘Suussx recived on board the blockading squadron, 388, 

e object of, and plans for, 61; ordinance of, adopted in Florida, 357; supre 
of the doctrine of, 394; first popularity of the doctrines in Louisiana, 398; summa 
Principles, 493, 
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Seoxsstowtsrs, plans of, in Baltimore, frustrated, 66; intentions of, respecting Washington, 77; 
threats of, in Annapolis, 114; disappointment of the plans of, in Virginia, 130; one of the 
concealed objects of 296. , 

Sucaxt societics, pledged to tho Southern Confederacy, 78; instructions, from tho British Govern- 
‘ment to their ambassador, 311. 

Sxizuae of the forta, mint, and custom-house, at New Orleans, with the sub-treasury of the United 
States, by tho Secession mob, 396; of railroads in Alabama by Gen, Mitchel, 488. 

SEMINOLE INDIANS, cost to the U. 8. of exterminating, 363. 

SewTnaxsts of Southern politicians, 127. 

Seventu Reciaext oF N. Y., beautiful tributo to, by the Mase. Eighth, 114. 

Sewanp, Sec, reasoning of, regarding the Trent affair, 312. 

Sxwatt's Potyr, movements in the direction of, 348. 

‘Sam1is, weight of and of powder, used at each dischargo of guns, in the bombardment of Fort 
Jackson, 413. 

Suzana, Gen, instructions by tho War Departmont to, 226. 

Smip Isuaxp, the appearance and importance of, 401. 

Snupiey, Lieut, daring adventure of, 365. 

Sisas of Fort Pickens, virtual abandonment of, 373. 

Siaet, Col. Franz, vigorous plans of 265; heroic charge at Carthago led by, 256; sketch of, and 
influence of 270; successful surprise of the rebels at Wilson's Creek by, 271; unjust mur 
murs against, 272. 

Snzwr qancu toward Huntsville, by Gen. Mitchel's command, 487. 

‘Sxmutenzs botween rebel and Union forces, in the Western Department, 449. 

Suave, outrageous abuso of, by one calling himself a Virginia gentleman, 141. 

SLAVERY, its effects upon the white laboring population, 20; what it was when tho Dible was 
igivet to man, 24; what Roman, was, 24; what American, ia fast becoming, 24 no power to 
control, in loyal States possessed by the Constitution, 32; sontimenta of Weeloy and Jefferson 
concerning, 127; views of President Linco concerning, 128; the purchase of Florida pro- 
motive of the interests of, 353; robel soldiers assisted by, 381; the question of, growing 
increasingly important, 381; Gen. Mitchel much embarrassed by, 486. 

BLAVEHOLDERS, inflexible determination of, 25; the outrageous demands of, as expressed by Hon. 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, 26; requisitions of, upon twenty-one millions of freemen, 36, opinion 
of, expressed by W. H, Russell, in London Times, 142 ; the original design of 381. 

Suma, Lieut,, heroic reply of to the Confederates in Florida, 358; brave and shrewd conduct 
of, 358; the health, and that of the men of his command, injured by their unwearied efforts at 
Fort Pickens, 363. 

Suzi, Jou, the accredited agent of the Confederate States to the court of France, his disgrace 
fal efforts in behalf of slavery, 305. 

Stocox’s CREEK, troops landed at, near Newbern, 329. 

Surrz, Gen,, brilliant charge of, at tho storming of Fort Donelson, 469. 

Soorerr must have its gradations, 21. 

Soupirs, testimony of a rebel, 368. 

Soupisns, exposure of Union, 172; coolness under fire, 335; fhithfulnoss to duty of Union, 347; 
uncomfortable residence of Northern, at Ship Island, 364; prodigious labors of the volunteer, 
‘on Tybee Island, 382; sympathy of Northern, ofton interested for the slave, 389. 

Sonmis upon the 20th Indiana regiment, 462; determined upon by the rebels, 466. 

SourHERN journal, silly conceit and malevolence of s, 420; soldiers, inspiration of historic memo- 
ties ehect on, 405; fowna, antique appearance of, 334. 

Sour Canotixa, reception of the news of tho secession of, in Now Orleans, 396; sayings of » 
tebel in, 193; vigilance committee of, 194; addross to the convention of, 355. 

Sours, energy of the, 131; mean-spiritedness of tho Northern allies of the, 381. 

SovYazRN CONFEDERACY, officers of, chosen, 71. 

Serzcn, extract of, of Hon. Mr, Iverson, of Georgia, 23; of Abraham Lincoln, on the equality of man, 
39; of Hon. Charleg Sumner, of Massachusetts, 47; of Hon, A. H. Stephens, of Gootgis, 55; 
contrasted with one, 66; of Hoi. Charles Sumner, in the U. S. Sonate, 128; of Hon. A. H. 
Stephens, in Augusta, Ga, 158. 

SrayPorriozn, testimony of, writing from Newbern, 389, 

Stan or Tae West, steamer, insult offered by Charlestonians to, 61. 

rare nigHTs, Southern views of, illustrated by the acts of the nation of Arkansas, 498. 

Stars, the Secretary of, clear and frank expressions regarding the principles of neutral rights by, 818. 
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opposite New Orleans, 419; men, sympathies of 191; troops take possession of Ship Island, 

401; parties at the North, 499; sentiments, expression of, silenced, 67, 10; sentiment, indica- 

tion of, in North Carolina, 327; troops, peril of, on Hatteras Island, 209; in St Louis, 282. 
Unrreo Srarss, policy of 298; cost of Louisiana to the, 395, 





‘Vator of the 5ist Regiment N.Y. Volunteers at Newborn, 333. 

Vawpatiem at Nashville, 473. 

‘Vanona, wonderful exploits of the gun-boat, 418. 

‘Vanuoxr troops, heroic sentimenta of, 123. 

‘Vrsszts, assemblago of, in Hampton Roads, 341. 

Victory, third, won by the heroic Sigel and his patriot band, 267; effect of the, won by the 
‘Monitor, 350; falecly claimed by the rebels at Santa Rosa Island, 369; obtained by forces 
under Gen. Mitchel, 488, 

Vienna, disaster at, 164. 

‘Vioxssuna, arrival of tho mortar fleet, and position of the city of 436. 

Vinaisia (Western), action of, respecting secession, 145. E 

‘Vovoxs, Major, overpowered, and surrenders, 367; carried off by the rebels, 369. 

‘Vouunreen, readiness of Northern poople to, 212; reward of earned in the capture of Fort 
Pulaski, 384. 

Vorn of the people of Louisiana regarding secession, 396, ss 


Wasasn, U.S frigate, response of, 228. 

Wau1ace, Gen, opportune arrival of troops under, 467; heroio struggles of 468. 

War of equipment for soldiers, 266. 

Was, incidents of the, 163; proparations in Virginia for, 68; active preparations for, In New 
Orleans, 897; report of the Secretary of, 393; sloops of, armaments of the, 407; changes in 
fortifications needed, to competo with modern instruments of, 386. 

Wannex, Fort, the prison-houso of Messrs. Mazon and Slidell, 309. 

‘Wanzntox set on fire by shells from Fort Pickens, 372. 

‘Warsaw, rapid bridging of the, 288. 

Wasarxorox, D. C., rebel expectation of entering, 119. 

Warcuworn of Zagonyi's troops, 289. 

Wesstes, extract from a spooch of, 81. 

‘West, Gen., warning voice of, disregarded, 351. 

Wrstrieio, daring exploit of the crew of tho gun-boat, 411. 

WaILuey, the crow of tho sinking Cumberland rescued by the, 243. 

‘Warrenatt, fire discovered on board the, 361. 

‘Ware, Maj, success and energy of, 286. 

Ware inhabitants of Louisiana, ignorance of, 395. 

Wuxes, Capt. Charles, commander of tho San Jacinto, 308; reasoning of, 307; clemency of, 
towards the Trent and her passengers, 309 ; act of, how regarded in England, 311. 

Wrisox, Hon. Henry, speech of, 47. 

‘Wrsox's Cnzex, map of, 269; battlo of, 272; tho results of the battle of, 274 

‘Wistar, Col, bravery of, 221. 

‘Wincagster, Va, fiend-like brutality of a woman in, 432. 

Wrrranor, Col, bravery and death of, 161. 

Worper, Lieut, serious accident to, in tho engagement of the Monitor and Merrimac, 350; foar- 
lessness and tact displayed by, in conveying dispatches overland to Fort Pickens, 362. 

Wouex, extreme hatred of the North evinced by Southern, 14; in New Orleans, guilty of do- 
grading and outrageous conduct, 432. 


Yanmees, affected contompt of, 397; filschoods concerning, 139. 
‘Yorxtows, admonition from the Monitor received by the, 360. 
‘Youse, Hon. D. L., letter of, 61. 


Zagonyr, Gen, body-guard of Gen, Fremont commanded by, 288; tremendous charge of, at Spring- 
fold, Missouri, 289 ; report of tho battle of Springfield by, 290. 

Zouaves, Eutswonta’s, presentation of colors to, 120; character of the men composing, 190. 
Wilson's, various causes combine to weaken, 366; position and character of, 364; brave 
867; at fret disorganized, afterwards reénforced, 367; heavy loas in the engagemont af 
Ross Inland, 369, 7 
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‘TOORTHER wir ax DereuxsrIno 4coouxT OF 


MOUNT VERNON AS IT IS, 
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‘Tho whole embellished with numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, and a splendid 
Lithographic View of Mount Vernon and Washington's Tomb. 


This beautiful royal octavo volume of over 600 pages embraces a brilliant narration of 
‘and incidents in the life of that remarkable man, and Father of his Country—George War 
together with his connection with the Revolutionary War, etc. Comprising much new 
portant information, derived fmm the papers of General Putnam, and the researches of 
sing,—iuformation embraced in no other book. 

‘When every heart throbs with enthusiastic gratitude, and public feeling is thoroughly 
towards tho memory of Washington, a biography from the pen of Mr. Headley, of that 
good man, is of peculiar interest, and would necessarily bo in great demand. Already t] 
of copies havo beon sold, and tho demand is overy day increasing, as the success of ot 
abundantly proves. 
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A NEW AND POPULAR GERMAN WORK ENTITLED 
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COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE PRINCIPAL ABORIGINAL RACES ; 


A description of their Customs, Mythology, and Religious Ceremonies; the history of tt 
powerful ‘Tribes, and of their most Celebrated Chiefs and Warriors; their Intercot 
Wars with the European Settlers, and a great variety of Anecdotes and Descriptions 
tive of Personal aud National Characteristics. 


By CHARLES DE WOLF BROWNELL. 
TRANSLATED BY WM. DASSELL. 
Embellished with numerous and beautifully Colored Engravings, by the first Artis 





‘This work is bound in ono lange octavo volume of noarly seven hundred pages, in a 
full gilt muslin, and will be illustrated with over Thirty Engravings, twenty-four of wi 
doautifully colored,—ropresenting Indian Dances, Indian Chief, Indian Horsemanshi 
ing, ote. 

It is cspecially valuablo and interesting to the German population of this country, givi 
a complete history of the Aboriginal races of the Western Continent, their peculiar ha 
ebaracter, their prominent chiefs, ete. No work can be mote interesting to the Gera 
already the abundant success which has attended the work, prove it one of the most 
German books published in this country. 
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